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-EQUAM MEMENTO 


N what measure the practice should be regarded as 
unfair we do not propose to discuss; but the fact 

is that though the British newspaper-editor prints 
everything in the nature of news that comes to hand, 
regardless of the discredit it may throw upon his 
declared opinions, he frequently allows himself to 
keep other interesting matter in the dark for the 
reason that it might have the same undesired effect. 
In consequence, the readers of one daily paper 
alone, or even of two or three of a similar persua- 
sion, are often badly informed in matters of great 
importance. Exactly what we mean shall be illustrated 
in a moment. Meanwhile, another drawback to the 
usefulness of British journalism should be noted for 
the public. This is the necessity of appointing 
‘commissioners’ at home and correspondents abroad 
who are heart and soul with the views of the paper 
whose readers they are employed to instruct, and the 
natural desire of the gentlemen to justify those views 
both as artists and observers. This is done by seeing 
the right thing through the right pair of spectacles, by 
being ‘dimly conscious of the other things, or by slap- 
ping in the colour here and washing in "the half-tints 
there in harmony with the feeling in ‘the office’ at 
home. ‘That is now common. As often as not, own 
correspondents are as much the enthusiastic workers 
for a cause as Canon McColl or Mr. Hagopian ; 
nor are they less impressed with the economy of 
abounding in some truths to excess while carefully 
withholding others. | Do we write for an anti-Turkish 
journal in London ? In that case, a Turkish village of 
three hundred houses may be burnt, the mosque blown 
up, and both men and women murdered by scores, but 
of that we shall either know nothing or say nothing. 
Does a band of Armenian patriots—(probably as 
impatient as their revolutionary committees say they 
are at the slowness of diplomacy at Constantinople)— 


waylay and attack a Turkish officer of gendarmes and 
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his party as they go peacefully by ? At once we under- 
stand that the attacking party consisted of a mere 
occasional brigand or two, such as you may find any- 
where ; that of course there was no idea of stimulating 
British diplomacy by provoking reprisals ; and yet we 
have reason to fear that the innocent brigand-escapade 
has been made an excuse for another outbreak of the 
most horrible outrages on the largest scale: ‘ possibly 
rivalling the events of Sassoon.’ Silence on some 
affairs—screaming exaggeration beyond all sense and 
reason in others; for this way of enabling the public to 
form a judgment on matters of the gravest moment see 
the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News. It cannot be 
thought the right way, but no doubt it is considered 
the most righteous. 

The practical importance of it depends upon its 
éffect at Constantinople and at the Foreign Office—but 
mainly at the Foreign Office. One of the two papers 
above mentioned describes Lord Salisbury as ‘the 
statesman whose hand is tracing the writing on the 
wall of the Sultan’s palace, “God hath numbered thy 
kingdom and finished it”. Indeed the general assump- 
tion in these quarters is that Lord Salisbury made up 
his mind some time ago that the Sultan shall either put 
himself under Christian control or pack off to Broussa. 
Absurd. Yet it would not take much to convince the 
Sultan of that intention now, evidently; and it is a 
pity that he should be supplied from England with 
any confirmation of what (to our hurt) he so strongly 
suspects. But for the suppressions we spoke of at the 
beginning of this article, the English public would know 
that, out of England, it is a common opinion amongst 
men of affairs that our diplomacy at the Porte has been 
pushed to excess as it is; that is to say, even though it 
stops far short of telling the Sultan that England 
intends his subjection or his ejection. Any competent 
newspaper correspondent at Constantinople could dis- 
cover with little trouble that at the foreign embassies 
there Sir Philip Currie is thought to have been more 
bold than circumspect. There is probably no official 
journalist in any of the greater European capitals who 
is unaware that the same opinion is held generally 
where politics is a business or a ‘study. For that 
matter it is a published opinion ; appearing in foreign 
journals of such eminence that whatever they have to 
say concerning ourselves rarely goes without quotation. 
And yet, though there are half a dozen daily papers of 
the first rank in London, only one allows its readers 
any knowledge of this doubting criticism. Readers of 
the others are left in ignorance that according to the 
politicians of one nationality who smile, and of 
another who look grave, British diplomacy at the Porte 
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has placed itself too much at the mercy of events and 
the possibly unsettled counsels of other Powers. France 
is at liberty, they say, to make this awkward move or 
that ; ‘Russia, supported by France, may do the same ; 
while as for England, she is in the situation described 
by the Daily Chronicle when it exclaims, ‘ Lord 
Salisbury could not back out now, even if he would.’ 
That is to say, could not back out voluntarily ; but yet 
(by possibility) might be obliged to do so otherwise. 
Observe, we say nothing about the worth of these 
criticisms, nor of those others to the effect that, 
with no national interest to serve, we are exasperating 
Mohammedanism against us, prompting the Sultan to 
revenge in Egypt, hastening and enlarging the oppor- 
tunities of Russia, and even taking the risk of setting 
the prairie on fire over the whole of South-Kastern 
Europe, and beyond. We are prepared to hear and 
eager to believe thal these opinions and doubts have 
nothing in them; but though we are all for the liberty 
of the press we cannot commend the studious conceal- 
ment of their existence by the educators in England of 
opinion which, be it right or wrong, will be felt. 

As for the delusion, affectation, or whatever it should 
be called, that these hazards, if real, are of no conse- 
quence, that is a much more serious affair. Setting the 
prairie on fire would turn out to be a matter of far 
more consequence—may we say it ?—than the utter and 
total disappointment of all the Armenian committees 
in existence, of the Daily News, the Chronicle, the 
Spectator, and of Lady Henry Somerset into the bargain. 
Yet no later than this week we have had a fresh out- 
break of declamation in the Anti-Mohammedan Press, 
literally to the effect that ‘the time has come for the 
last word to be said’; that Sir Philip Currie ‘is just 
the man to say it’; and that the word is ‘war!” ‘The 
consequences * What of them? What do they matter ? 
‘Nothing’ (this is a real quotation, not a travesty), 
‘nothing, chaos itself included, can be worse than the 
continuance of the present state of things. Therefore, 
chaos do we choose, amidst half a world of blood and 
fire, rather than abate by one jot our demands of the 
llth of May on behalf of the Armenians. Sad 
nonsense! If, indeed, we could persuade ourselves 
to imitate the language which the two great 
Radical London journals address to the Sultan, we 
should call it ‘howling imbecility... The Armenians 
are perhaps a Christian people in every sense of the 
word: what their wrongs are, provoked and un- 
provoked, we know; nevertheless we make free to 
say that the whole tribe of them is not worth the 
sacrifice of three British ships and three ships’ crews ; 
while as for plunging half the world into war for their 
sake, there is a sort of Christianity about that which 
the maddest fanatic in Europe should have sense enough 
to be ashamed of. It will be seen, however, that the 
British Government retains its sanity, and that patience 
will bring the Turk to do what he ought to do. That 
is one thing, and a right thing. It is quite another 
to fire the whole East in order that Armenian Christians 
may eat roast pig under Mussulman noses. 


THE KAISER’S RETORT 


NE of the chief charms of the Kaiser's speeches is 
that they never fail to set us all agog. It is not 
only that the manner of his Bayard oratory is withovt 
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fear and above reproach, but the matter of it, a a mode 
de Disraeli, is to seize a grand occasion for a very grand 
surprise. One of the most marked and least understood 
features of William II.’s character is his morbid 
yearning to surprise at any cost. Could he accom- 
plish this in no other way he would willingly 
stand on his head or ride a bicycle at some high State 
function. Such an opportunity as the recent anniver- 
saries was too good to be lost. ‘To outward appear- 
ances the one imperative keynote of the celebration 
was German unity and the denouncing even of Social 
Democrats an astounding discord. ‘To our thinking 
the denouncing was not so much a discord as a 
Neapolitan Seventh. At any rate it surprised every 
one, though then, if ever, righteous indignation was 
excusable, nay, praiseworthy, and the Kaiser would 
not have been the impulsive gentleman we know had 
he had passed over in silence the outrage upon those 
two objects most dear to him—his country and the 
memory of the maker thereof. The only wonder is 
that, instead of contenting himself with a few words 
of mysterious menace and the arrest of a scurrilous 
editor, he did not proclaim martial law and string up 
the whole Social-Democratic faction in the nearest 
apple-orchard—or orchards, for there would have been 
a demand for many branches. 

His words of menace have been strangely misinter- 
preted on all hands. Coercion has already been tried 
and found wanting or, at the least, unattainable, and 
Wilhelm is of all men the most unlikely to court further 
humiliation. A State-stroke is always possible from a 
monarch who believes in his Divine Right—more 
especially when his right is the issue of recent violence 
—but there is nothing to point to any such present 
intention. Indeed the Kaiser's bellicose phraseology 
is not incompatible with the theory of moral suasion. 
As ever, he desires the whole nation and the whole 
army—a distinction without much  difference—to 
combat Social Democracy, but he may only be 
emphasising last year’s appeal to his subjects to ‘ rally 
round the cause of religion, morality and social order.’ 
Were he meditating a species of Pomeranian Vespers, 
he would not make a flaring public speech to his 
soldiers and bid them, in general terms, ‘resist the 
treasonable crew and wage a war which shall sweep away 
such elements... He would give specific instructions 
through the War Office and they would — be 
carried out specifically. He is too ardent an apostle 
of law and order to indulge in vague _ incite- 
ments and would be as indignant as surprised if 
a guardsman of his audience went out into the street 
and knocked on the head the first Socialist he met. 
No, the ‘war’ he advocates is a peaceful war, a war of 
words, arguments, votes, good example, sending to 
Coventry even, but not necessarily promiscuous fisticuffs. 
He considers Social Democrats pariahs and moral 


criminals, ‘a rabble unworthy to bear the name of 


Germans, and he cannot conceive how any loyal and 
right-thinking subject can willingly associate with them. 
A good man does not court the communion of repro- 
bates, unless it be with missionary intent, and the loyal 
must hold aloof from the disloyal. That is all. As 
was shown by the recent spontaneous demonstrations 
thoughout Germany, the overwhelming majority of the 
nation is effusively loyal. Indeed the well-known 
sturdy common sense of the ‘Teuton and his tried Con- 
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servative instincts were sufficient voucher even without 
demonstrations. But the Kaiser is wise in pointing out 
the mistake of extending social tolerance to those who 
are avowedly the enemies of society. ‘That was among 
the chief reasons why the Great Rebellion in England 
was first enabled to secure the start which eventually 
gave it the victory, and no considerations of interest, 
relationship or good-nature should be allowed to inter- 
pose where the vital interests of the Fatherland are at 
stake. Did the loyalists of Germany but make up their 
minds, the whole ragged regiment of Social Democracy 
might be swept across the frontiers within a month. 

There is a temptation to inquire why every one affects 
to be shocked by the Kaiser's retort, when in reality we 
nearly all agree with the spirit, if not with the precise 
phrasing of his words. At any rate we must admire 
the healthy vigour with which he pegs away at those 
he deems enemies of the human race. ‘The prodigious 
spread of the heresy during recent years would be 
enough to make a bold heart quail and it is a high 
proof of courageous determination that he has yet made 
no advance towards compromise with Democracy. 
Such an advance could not fail to have the worst 
possible effect, as well in discouraging his supporters as in 
stimulating the foe to further excesses. Social Democracy 
is a bottomless pit which will not close its mouth until it 
shall have engulfed every beneficent and reputable in- 
stitution in the realm. To the apostles of disorder 
religion is a mummery, morality a prejudice, honour 
incomprehensible. In the long run their theories 
present no danger to the race, for they could never 
be carried out in practice, and would necessarily lead 
to some such cataclysm as was seen in the l'rench 
Revolution. But for a while they might induce 
sorrow and suffering, which it is the duty of any wise 
ruler to avert even though he excite the scorn of those 
who call rebellion an expression of free opinion. 


THE CONGO STATE 


FENHE French papers are chuckling over the possible 

rupture of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and the Congo Government. The quarrel 
would certainly be invested with some humorous aspects, 
and of them the disparity of the combatants would not 
be the least. ‘The dignity of the British Empire would 
be arrayed against a nominally philanthropic but really 
commercial concern, of which the King of the Belgians 
is managing director. Nor can the said speculation 
even pretend to financial stability. Deficit has followed 
deficit, and though opportune telegrams announce the 
completion of so many kilometres of railway, that 
enterprise is little less hopeless than the Panama 
Canal. The king would like to make over his 
luckless speculation to his faithful subjects ; his 
faithful subjects have virtually declined to have any- 
thing to do with it. ‘The Belgian Government ignores 
the very existence of the small posse of officials styled 
the Congo Administration. The Belgian Parliament 
allows the question of annexation to be postponed on 
one pretext or another, and doles out, meantime, a 
supplementary credit or two with very intelligible 
reluctance. The Free State is going begging and yet 
it has contrived to pick a quarrel with the Power that 
has been its only friend. Despite the uncompromising 
language of Mr. Curzon, we find some difficulty in 
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regardiny the Stokes crisis as genuine. The King of 
the Belgians is obstinate, but he is by no means devoid 
of shrewdness. ‘The presumption is that he has made 
difficulties to save the appearance of unconditional 
surrender, and will take the first opportunity to recon- 
sider his position. 

The hanging of Stokes by Major Lothaire was, in our 
view, far more of a blunder than a crime. Its moral 
effect upon the natives of Central Africa cannot fail to 
be most disastrous to European colonisation. The news 
has travelled from village to village that white men 
have done a white man to death with about as much 
ceremony as would be used towards a marauding 
jackal. Now such fine distinctions as between Belgian 
and Briton stand outside the compass of the ordinary 
negro brain. It can appreciate the difference between 
a man with a fair skin and a man with a black. And, 
when the superior race begins to use the methods proper 
to barbarism its authority disappears at once. Arabs 
do not string up Arabs to the nearest tree, and 
the fact that they settle their differences amicably, 
while Europeans employ the noose, must tend to 
raise the repute of the first to the disadvan- 
tage of the second. A few months ago the whole 
Mohammedan confederacy seemed to be crumbling to 
pieces, but it may easily receive a fresh lease of power 
from Major Lothaire’s high-handed procedure. Apart, 
however, from its indirect consequences we fail to per- 
ceive any flagrant culpability attaching to the Belgian 
officer’s conduct. There are veracious pages of Captain 
Lugard’s book to show that Stokes’s record was anything 
but clear. He was taken prisoner under circumstances 
which, if the smallest credence can be placed in the 
published accounts, would have convicted an archbishop 
and much more a dubious ex-lay-missionary. Again, 
Major Lothaire erred, no doubt, in not handing 
over his prisoner to the Court at Boma. He may, 
nevertheless, have been deterred by the impossibility of 
detaching a sufficient force to serve as an escort, and so 
have fallen back upon his drumhead court-martial as a 
ready, if rough, expedient. We ourselves have used pro- 
cesses equally summary in dealing with Burmese dacoits, 
though they were, of course, brown not white. His 
dismissal from the Congo service without prejudice to 
his rank in the Belgian army should about fit the size 
of his mistake. For the rest Stokes’s relations are 
evidently willing to appreciate his martyrdom in ster- 
ling cash, and a few thousands should cover the value of 
a dead gun-runner. 

The King of the Belgians has nothing whatever to 
gain by the prolongation of the wrangle. He can only 
increase tenfold the sufficiently pronounced appre- 
hensions of the Chamber, and so give point to the 
snarlings of the Radicals. If the annexation of the 
ree State was raised next Session, and if the project 
was rejected, King Leopold’s position would be 
humiliating in the extreme. He cannot continue 
indefinitely to play the ruler who reigns but does not 
govern at Brussels and the nineteenth-century Alexander 
on the Congo. The two parts are absolutely incon- 
sistent, and no constitutional ingenuity can defend a 
contradiction so flat. On the other hand the amazing 
Anglo-Congo convention which the sire of Lord Wode- 
house contracted has committed us to the support of the 
king against the French. We have made him our 
tenant at Jado and Lado controls the head-waters of 
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the Nile. We cannot allow him to go hawking his 
State about Europe, because M. Hanotaux would 
inevitably snap up the reversion, and we do not want 
it ourselves. At the time the National Observer stood 
almost alone in contending that Lord Kimberley had 
perpetrated a big mistake in siding with the King 
rather than the French Republic. ‘The deal may have 
suited Mr. Rhodes’s book, but it has failed to 
strengthen our hold on Egypt or Uganda. Still 
there the bargain is, and we cannot with decency 
repudiate it. The Foreign Office, therefore, should 
we consider, be ready to meet the Congo Adminis- 
tration at least half-way. It takes a good many 
majoro and ivory merchants to make an_ interna- 
tional crisis; indeed a crisis between England and the 
Free State is hardly conceivable at all except in the 
depths of the dead season. 


THE INVITATION TO THE FRENCH 
PRESIDENT 


HE Lord Mayor's visit to Paris took place under 
decidedly curious circumstances. From first to 
last it was a somewhat difficult matter to know what to 
think of Sir Joseph Renals’s journey. Not that the 
object in view was ever in any doubt. The obscure 
point was the exact capacity in which the bearer of the 
olive branch embarked ona mission the importance and 
propriety of which were closely regulated in a large mea- 
sure by the nature of his credentials. Much to its credit, 
the French Government forbore to be too exacting on 
this score. Without suggesting for a moment that no 
sort of divinity doth hedge about a Lord Mayor, it may 
perhaps be held that an excessively flattering estimate 
of the dignity of his position has found expression on 
both sides of the Channel in the course of the past few 
weeks. ‘lhe attitude of our Press was natural enough. 
The situation did not call for a belittling of the City’s 
Chief Magistrate: on the contrary the obvious cue was 
to bring him into some kind of line with the Chief 
Magistrate of France. In Paris the Lord Mayor has 
always been esteemed a portentous person. Indeed it is 
a pity that advantage was not taken of this disposition. 
Sir Joseph Renals made a mistake in confining the 
pomp and circumstance of his surroundings to the 
display of a single flunkey in livery. He should have 
had more regard for the gallery. Fortunately the 
manner of his visit was quite atoned for by the motive. 
His effort was magnificent, but it was not diplomacy. 
‘There are strong reasons for desiring that the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic may be induced to pay us 
a visit. Englishmen would enter with their whole 
heart into the spirit of the thing and would accord 
M. Félix Faure a welcome that would arouse a European 
echo across the Channel. ‘The bickering that has gone 
on between the two nations during the past few years 
is contrary to common sense. The quarrel would 
disappear of itself if certain misapprehensions were 
removed. Much of the existing trouble has been quite 
artificially fomented. - Without acquitting sundry of 
our own countrymen of all blame in the matter, an 
infinity of mischief has been done by that small knot of 
Frenchmen of whom the egregious M. Francois Deloncle 
is the accomplished and maleficent type. ‘This politician 
and his small but noisy following have shouted delenda 
est Anglia with such vehemence that the cry has to 
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some extent caught on. No very great effort would 
be necessary on our part to ensure its ceasing to 
tickle the ears of even the most fatuous. The worst 
Anglophobists are the irresponsible advocates of an 
aggressive colonial policy, and these men are 
losing ground in France. Every successive disappoint- 
ment in connection with the Madagascar expedition has 
been another nail in their coffin, while the progress of 
events generally throughout the French colonies is con- 
tributing to their discomfiture. All that is wanted to 
give a decisive turn in our favour to public opinion is 
an incident that would appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. ‘The terms in which the bulk of the French press 
has spoken of the proposals of Sir Joseph Renals are 
most significant. Apart from a few incorrigible sulkers, 
all the more serious organs have shown a marked in- 
clination to pat the Lord Mayor on the back. All 
France, if encouraged, would follow suit. The import- 
ance of the creation of a philo-English movement in 
France, cannot, moreover, be estimated too highly. 
The Frenchman is easily moved to enthusiasm, and 
when he is once held by his sentimental side much may 
be done with him. This truth has been fully appre- 
ciated at St. Petersburg. ‘The Franco-Russian alliance, 
so far as it exists for the greater profit of the Muscovite, 
might never have come to pass but for the soul-stirring 
demonstrations of Cronstadt and ‘Toulon. 

The personality of M. Félix Faure is an additional 
argument in favour of the trying of an experiment 
which could scarcely fail to have excellent results. The 
popularity among his own countrymen of the President 
has not stood the test of time, and may not rest on any 
very firm foundation, but its existence at present cannot 
be denied. For the moment M. Faure can do no wrong. 
Whenever he appears in public he is acclaimed. ‘The 
newspapers are kind to him, and the most rancorous 
politicians abstain from taking his name in vain. Were 
he to shake hands with the ‘ hereditary enemy, there is 
every chance that France might follow his lead. Our 
Republican neighbours would be immensely gratified by 
the royal reception amongst us of the Chief of their 
State. On our side we should be entertaining a visitor 
whose character has many points in common with our 
own national temperament. M. Félix Faure is a fine 
figure of a man and anardent sportsman. He has lived 
amongst us and he speaks our language. Should he 
ever speak to us in our own tongue in our own land 
there is not a shadow of a doubt that his words would 
be cheered to the echo. 


THE ST. LEGER 


T is impossible to study racing without giving some 
attention to that accurate, if highly objectionable, 

test of public opinion on the subject—the betting 
market ; for of all criticisms upon coming events in the 
turf-world, it affords the most practical. During the 
three months which preceded the late St. Leger, it 
recorded great changes in the public mind, as a glance 
at the following variations in the ‘ odds” will demon- 
strate:—Sir Visto stood at one time at 4 to 1, al 
another at evens; Matchmaker at 20 to 1 and 4 tol; 
Utica at 33 to 1 and 54 to 1; Butterfly at 50 to 1 and 
10 to 1; Curzon at 50 to 1 and 8 to 1. In the above 
statistics for reasons that are obvious, we have not 
noticed the betting on the day of the race. The follow- 
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ing tells a sadder story :—Whittier, who at one time 
stood at 3 to 1; Raconteur, 44 to 1; Troon, 12 to 1; 
Beckhampton, 16 to 1; ‘Tarporley, 16 to 1; Kirkconnel, 
16 to 1 ; The Owl, 20 to 1; and Solaro, 25 to 1;. were all 
scratched. From this it appears that, with a thousand- 
pound book, a betting-man who laid these odds, must 
have won about £900 by non-starters alone—a capital 
beginning for a St. Leger book! Betting, however, is 
no longer the only road to riches on the turf; for a 
writer in a popular journal has calculated that by the 
fees for the services of his stallions alone, a single owner 
will now receive about £40,000 a year, of which 
£16,000 a year will be for those of one horse that was 
purchased for less than £2000. 

The previous form of the competitors for the St. 
Leger is too well known to require review ; but, perhaps, 
a short description of their appearance may be tolerated. 
Sir Visto, the horse that was first favourite, is by no 
means a very symmetrical specimen of the English 
thoroughbred. He is a fine, muscular, bay colt, with 
depth of girth, good fore-ribs, long arms, short legs 
from the knee to the fetlock, excellent shoulders, arched 
back, strong thighs, good limbs, and plenty of length ; 
but his plain, heavy head, drooping quarters, and rather 
angular appearance, render him less attractive to the 
eye than one or two of his late rivals. Telescope is a 
square, muscular chestnut. ‘The bay colt, Matchmaker, 
is thought by some judges to be rather too thickset and 
heavy-shouldered, characteristics which one would not 
expect to find a son of Donovan, nor does he 
show very fine action in his slow gallop; but he is 
excellent behind the saddle, and his friends main- 
tained that he would be going at his ease when faster 
horses would be tired out. Utica, although on rather a 
small scale, was very much admired. She is indeed a beau- 
tiful brown filly, with grand shoulders, loins, quarters, and 
thighs and an intelligent head, combining neatness and 





compactness with a greal deal of quality. In much of 


her modelling, she shows the parentage of St. Simon. 
Butterfly, a bay filly by Hampton, is likewise a trifle 
small; but she stands over a good deal of ground, is 
deep in girth, and has plenty of power. A much 
admired outsider was Lord Chester, who has pienty 
of power and is a good-looking bay colt. Usually 
several winners of the so-called classic races run for 
the St. Leger. ‘The late occasion was an exception. 
It is true that there was Sir Visto, the winner of the 
Derby ; but where were the winners of the Oaks, the 
Two Thousand and the One Thousand, or of the 
Champagne Stakes and the Middle Park Plate of last 
year? Apart from Sir Visto, the only considerable 
winners of the present season were Matchmaker, a 
winner of four races, worth about 04500, Butterfly, the 
winner of the Coronation Stakes, at Ascot, and Utica, a 
winner of races at Ascot, Newmarket, and Liverpool. 

As to the race itself, as all the world knows, it was 
well contested between Sir Visto and Telescope, the 
former winning by three-quarters of a length; and, 
judging from previous public form through ‘Telescope, 
Marco could have beaten Sir Visto. Again, if Whittier 
were as good at a mile and three-quarters as at a mile, 
he should have beaten Marco. Lord Rosebery possessed 
a first-rate Derby winner in Ladas, and that colt failed 
for the St. Leger; on the other hand, he possessed a 
second-rate Derby winner in Sir Visto, who won the 
St. Leger. 
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LE LOR’ MAIRE 
PROFANELY AFTER POPE 


M° SE of the Mansion House ! begin the song, 

And keep it short and also fairly strong ; 
No trivial theme th’ aspiring plume controls, 
Not Healy’s blather nor the blague of Bowles ; 
To strains sublime my panting pinions rise, 
Ignore the solid earth and graze the skies ; 
laténdente with extra ordinaire 
I sing the pan of Le beau Lor’ Maire. 

Behold in progress through a foreign land 
He moves escorted by the local band ; 
Where’er his liveries their lustre shed 
A prostrate people bows th’ obeisant head ; 
Before him wanton Anglophobia flies, 
And diplomatic Envy veils her eyes ; 
While o'er his olive wand with folded wing, 
And cooing all the time like anything, 
Perches the turtle, emblem of our City, 
(The joke is Sambourne’s own, and very pretty). 

Flushed with the Capital’s engaging charms, 
And pressure of the Presidential arias, 
His bosom burdened with affairs of State, 
Or mindful of the undigested, fte, 


Through boulevards brave with country folk agog, 


Incurious of the Shahzada, incog., 
See where he draws toward the yearning South, 
His praise in almost everybody's sind 
Inspiring e’en the Press with such respect 
They very nearly get his name correct ! 
Alighting like a god he leaves the gare 
And mounts officially his conquering car, 
In shape amazing and in size immense, 
And sent by sea regardless of expense ; 
Thereon he rides revolving like the sun, 
Accompanied by Major Parkington. 
Before his sounding wheels the palm is spread, 
And couples seize th’ occasion to be wed ; 
The cyclist sounds his husky horn before, 
‘To represent the spirit of le sport ; 
About his footmen’s calves the women press, 
‘To print a kiss upon their buxomness ; 
And weary pilgrims pounding home from Lourdes 
Waylay His Worship and are straightly cured. 
For him the grapes of Medoc pour their blood 
Till all the landscape licks the purple flood ; 
From vine to vine he condescends to flit, 
Now samples Margaux and now sips Lafitte ; 
Does five and sixty Chateaux in a day, 
And hurries back in time to grace the play. 
For him at noon is served the constant Junch, 
And toasts are drowned in iterated punch ; 
At night th’ abundant banquet’s rapt oration 
Is rife with intercivic adulation ; 
In phrases wrought of homely rhetoric 
He calls the President a perfect brick, 
Gives thanks for honour done the British crown, 
And hopes to see the gentleman in town ; 
Then lifts in Friendship’s name the foaming cup, 
And says he thinks that Peace is looking up. 
Flash forth the tidings on th’ astonied wires, 
And tet the nations twang their jocund lyres ; 
The golden age returns; together frisk 


The infant and the captious basilisk ; 
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The isles rejoice and Ocean bears along 
The glad report to bellicose Mekong ; 
Egyptian Isis winks; a settled smile 
Pervades the upper regions of the Nile ; 
About his noble pleasaunce at Dieppe 
The Marquis moves with lighter, firmer, step ; 
Emancipate from war, the arméd man 
Melts down his cuirass to a stewing-pan ; 
‘The German-fashioned bayonet and sword 
Fold up serenely of their own accord ; 
The reign begins of universal Peace, 
And European complications cease. 
Both happy Hemispheres combine to bear 
Their grateful tribute to Le bon Lor’ Maire ; 
Rain on him Horticulture’s rarest roses, 
«And guarantee a quick apotheosis. 
Muse of the Mansion House ! conclude the song ; 
I see the thing is getting rather long. 0. S. 


THE AMERICA CUP 


Noblesse oblige and Lord Dunraven, for many obvious 
reasons, cannot give free expression to the indignation 
which every circumstance surrounding the so-called races 
for the America Cup must have excited in his mind. But 
we, on this side of the Atlantic, are not subject to the restric- 
tions which compel the owner of Valkyrie to dignified 
reserve : we are but spectators of the ill-treatment which 
has been measured out to him, and, in that capacity, we 
are entitled both to sympathise and to give the grounds 
of our sympathy. The first race took place on a lumpy 
sea under a gentle, tricky, and flickering breeze—that 
is to say, under conditions which at best rendered it 
probable that the result would be a fluke, and at 
worst made it certain that there could be no satisfac- 
tory test of the merits of the contending yachts. It is 
now a matter of ancient history that the fleet of hired 
steamers, loaded with sightseers, who were sea-sick to the 
number of some 20,000—there is a spark of comfort in 
this fact—clustered round the mark boat, obscured the 
line, and hampered both ships to an incredible extent. 
With Gladstonian readiness to assume the equality of all 
unknown quantities, the ‘ well-known yachting experts’ of 
the various New York papers, that is to say the sporting 
reporters, cried out that Defender suffered precisely 
the same measure of hindrance as Valkyrie ; the precise 
truth can never be known because it is physically 
unascertainable. Then, in manceuvring for the start of 
the second race, Defender and Valkyrie got foul of one 
another. Defender suffered an injury which we by no 
means desire to minimise, sailed the race under protest and 
was badly beaten, in spite of the fact that Valkyrie, in her 
turn, was crippled for a while when her big jib dropped 
into the water bodily. When the Cup Committee came to 
decide upon the protest the facts were, to some extent, 
common ground. It was agreed that Val/yrie was very close 
to the mark boat, that Defender ran into her in an endea- 
vour to squeeze into the weather berth, that Valkyrie, if. it 
had been possible for her to luff without running serious 
danger of running into the mark-boat, was bound to give 
way. But every soul on board Valkyrie, including Mr. Iselin’s 
representative, was clear that if she had luffed she would 
have struck the mark-boat ; and, in fact, she very nearly 
did touch it after the collision. For the leeward yacht to 
protest, under these circumstances, was unprecedented, and 
there need be no hesitation in saying that the decision 
of the Committee, although honest and sincere in inten- 
tion, was not only wrong but in flat contradiction to the 
decisions given on identical issues which had arisen 
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between Defender and Jigilant in the trial races. Again 

during this race, the American steamers showed their 
sportsmanlike spirit by placing every conceivable impedi- 
ment in the way of the yachts which were contesting 
for an international trophy. In proper resentment at this 
conduct Lord Dunraven, before a decision on Defender'’s 
protest had been given, requested the Committee 
either to guarantee a clear course or to change the venue, 
and gave them clearly to understand that he would not 
race again under conditions which were fatal to sport and 
undeniably dangerous to life. The guarantee was not 
forthcoming, the venue was not changed; he therefore 
decided to give Defender a start, to permit her to sail 
over, and to allow the great American public to enjoy such 
satisfaction as it might from keeping a trophy by virtue of 
one fluke, one palpably erroneous decision, and one race given 
and, let us add, accepted with equal readiness. Yet, even on 
this third occasion, so badly was the course kept that a 
pilot boat contrived to push herself into Valkyrie's way. 
True the pilot boat did not stop the race, for the race was 
not to be in any event; but the pilot boat was there and 
in the way. Such is the history of the America Cup 
Races of 1895, and when the incidents are considered in 
connection with those of all previous races since the 7'hist/e 
was built—for the crowding of excursion steamers is no 
new thing—the conclusion is plain. There will be no 
more races for the America Cup off Sandy Hook. 
American yachtsmen may be sportsmen of the first water, 
though certainly they bicker over the preliminaries of 
a race in sea-lawyer’s fashion; but public opinion in 
New York is not sportsmanlike enough to guarantee 
a fair course and no favour. ‘Therefore no prudent 
Englishman will challenge the holders of the Cup until 
the whole of the conditions of the races have been re- 
formed on a just basis. So, with an expression of deep 
sympathy and regard for the plucky challenger who has 
met such scurvy treatment, we dismiss, probably for 
ever, the subject of the America Cup. It has become a 
disgusting rather than an interesting topic. 


NOTES 


Tue waters of politics have settled down into a stagnant 
pool, but the very stillness itself is pregnant with grateful 
significance. Politicians are partridge-shooting, taking 
the waters, golfing, scrambling up mountains, in a word 
doing anything rather than talk, and the country is taking 
things quietly. This means that the electorate is satisfied 
that it has placed the reins of power in safe hands, that 
the people are content to possess their souls in patience 
while the strongest Ministry of modern times, serenely 
conscious of the loyalty of a great majority, are weighing 
with anxious care those measures by which the ‘Great- 
Condition-of-England-Question ’ must be met when Parlia- 
ment reassembles. And, oddly enough, the feeling of 
contentment extends to the politicians of Ireland who, 
whenever they can snatch a moment's leisure from their 
domestic quarrels, have the candour to remind their 
supporters that the Unionists have done more for them in 
five weeks than the Gladstonians effected in three years. 


As a pebble cast into a still pool produces an ever- 
widening circle of ripples so, when the tide of politics is 
lack, incidents of trifling importance attract more atten- 
tion than they deserve. ‘Thus if Mr. Chamberlain had 
told Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, in the middle of a busy 
session, that he was intellectually incapable of distinguish- 
ing between charges and proof, the affair would have been 
forgotten in twenty-four hours. But Mr, Chamberlain was 
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delivered of this rather mutton-fisted epigram during 
the closing moments of the Session, and Sir Ellis, deeply 
wounded in his feelings, has been moved to lay his case 
before the public. 





Anp really it is not half a bad case. ‘I could not,’ said 
Sir Ellis in effect, ‘pretend to give strict legal proof ; but 
I supplied Mr. Chambeilain with documents which were, 
to say the least of it, worthy of investigation ; and I main- 
tain that Mr. Chamberlain broke the traditions of Parlia- 
ment by using towards me the language which came to 
his lips.” We regret that Mr. Chamberlain, who has a 
great future before him in the Colonial Office, should have 
relapsed for a moment into a tone unworthy of a Minister 
of the Crown. He yielded to that temptation to say sharp 
things which is his besetting sin; he forgot that it was 
imprudent to exercise his satirical powers upon a supporter 
of the cause by which he swears. And, after all, the satire 
was no masterpiece ; the schoolboy who says to his fellow, 
‘Fool, expresses in a word the meaning which Mr. 
Chamberlain conveyed in a pompous periphrasis. 





An event of real and welcome importance has been Mr. 
Balfour's letter—it has been called rescript, pronuncia- 
mento, manifesto and so forth, but it was just a letter—to 
a perfervid Bimetallist. Far be it from us to join even the 
most powerful of our contemporaries in assuming that scorn 
and contempt are a sufficient answer to the Bimetallist 
argument. To us, indeed, that argument carries no con- 
viction and we firmly believe it to be founded on economic 
fallacy ; but none the less, a theory held by a man of 
brilliant parts like Mr. Balfour, of steady sagacity like Mr. 
Chaplin, of the financial experience which belongs to its 
followers in the city, deserves to be treated with respect 
and is infinitely more likely to be exploded by logic than 
by strong language. 


None the less is Mr. Balfour’s letter a relief. The 
effect of it is that our leader in the House of Commons, 
while he adheres as firmly as ever to his belief in the 
Bimetallic cure, is keenly alive to the fact that, for some 
time to come at any rate, he must be content to hold the 
Bimetallic 
good news; for there was a rock in the smooth sea 
which appears to lie before the Unionist party, and that 
rock was marked on the chart as Bimetallism. It has now 
subsided to such a depth that the largest vessel may ride 
over it with safety. 


theory as a pious opinion only. This is 





Tue appointment of Sir Joseph West Ridgway to the 
important post of Governor of Ceylon will be welcomed on 
all sides. Even among Liberals it was felt that this 
excellent official was treated in the most scurvy fashion 
when he was banished to the Isle of Man for no other 
offence than that of failing to see eye to eye with Mr. John 
Morley. The present Administration have naturally given 
to him, by way of compensation, the first good appoint- 
ment that became vacant. 





Or the Grindelwald conference we have no high opinion ; 
we suspect indeed that it is in some measure a commercial 
speculation which Mr. Athelstan Riley and the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes advertise in innocent fashion. But the 
comments made upon the recent discussion by the secularist 
press compel us to grim laughter. For once we find ourselves 
in agreement with that brilliant but feather-headed cleric, 
the Reverend James Adderley, for, as he has pointed out 
forcibly, the secularists, aiming to speak for Nonconformity, 
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have given away Nonconformity parlous cheaply. Pace the 
Daily Chronicle we believe the Apostles’ Creed to contain as 
broad and intelligible a definition of the common founda- 
tions of Christianity as could be conceived ; and we do not 
believe that any Christian sect would be prepared to 
relinquish one iota of that creed. The non-Christian sects 
are another matter; but in settling the question of the 
national basis of national education they have no right 
to be considered ; and we suspect the journalistic advocates 
of the Nonconformist cause of being bred by Zealot out 
of Agnostic ; which is bad for Nonconformity. 





Tue Spanish politician whose views on the Cuban 
question we printed last week writes again: ‘ You have 
seen from the limited news allowed to be circulated that 
my forecast with regard to unhappy Cuba is likely to prove 
only too true. Again I repeat that unless concessions are 
made by the Madrid Government Cuba will become an 
independent State, and, unfortunately, one of no internal 
stability. The vast majority of negroes and half-breeds 
over the white population is an effectual negation of properly 
constituted Government. If Cuba were to “ cut the cable” 
with Spain her condition would be worse than ever. I 
earnestly beg of you English to use your influence to 
obtain an autonomous government. It is the only possible 
chance of salvation for the country. Perhaps you will 
think my attitude strange, but I was bred at Stoney- 
hurst and have carefully studied your colonial system. I 
have reason to know that my opinions are those of your 
excellent Ambassador, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. He 
has continually urged “compromise ”’ on the authorities in 
Madrid, but unfortunately the Queen Regent is only too 
ready to listen to the advice of men who believe in the 
heel of lead, as exemplified by Martinez Campos, instead 
of the hand of steel in the velvet glove. The visit of the 
Spanish Squadron to Plymouth was a great blunder, 
because it gave those who advocate the “ crushing” plan 
an opportunity for boasting that Great Britain was on their 
side. And of course those who are ignorant of the callous 
constitutionalism of your country swallow the assertion, and 
ery, “ Guerra al Cuchillo.”’ But even the Cortez is begin- 
ning to be afraid of the heavy bill which will have to be 
paid. ‘The worst feature of the situation is that the Pope, 
whose influence at the Court of Madrid is paramount, 
troubles himself more about the conversion of England 
than the pacification of Cuba. Just now we want a man 
like Prim at the head of affairs. In fact we resemble one 
of our great galleons of old after a tornado. We are 
rudderless, and every puff of adverse wind carries away 
another spar.’ 





Our French correspondent writes :—‘ The dull season is 
dying hard, but already there are indications that the end 
is not far off. The rentrée has begun. On the boulevard, 
where the leaves are falling in showers, there is a sprink- 
ling of persons who are neither Cook’s tourists nor country 
cousins. The hirondel/es—the wheeled not the winged 
bien entendu—have reappeared. The theatres are open- 


ing. Our politicians are beginning to bestir themselves. 





‘They have still, however, to traverse a period during 
which time will hang somewhat heavily on their hands. 
The Government has decided that the autumn session 
shall open about a fortnight later than usual and will pro- 
bably carry out its programme in spite of the caterwaulings 
of the Opposition. M. Ribot is naturally anxious to slip a 
trump card into the very weak hand he holds. His hopes 
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are centred in the progress of the flying column that 
should have started by the time these lines are in print on 
its forward march to Antananarivo. If it reach the Hova 
capital before the Government has to face the Chamber, 
all may yet be well with the Cabinet. Such at least is M. 
Ribot’s dearest calculation. The President of the Council 
has always lived from day to day, but now more than ever 
are his eyes fixed on the almanac. Indeed, a story is 
being told that a friend of the Premier’s recently obtained 
a glimpse of the contents of his Ministerial serviette. They 
consisted of a calendar! 





‘Suoutp the Government be saved by a tardy triumph 
in Madagascar it will scarcely be for long. Danger is not 
only threatened by the avalanche of interpellations that 
are down for discussion but by the fact that the Cabinet 
will sooner or later have to make at least a show of keeping 
its promises. The Ministers lived through the last Session 
solely by inducing the Chamber to postpone to that which is 
about to open the consideration of the various controversial 
measures they have pledged themselves to introduce. 
They pleaded to be allowed to get through with budgetary 
and similar indispensable business before being called 
upon to tackle reforms. This sort of thing cannot go on 
for ever, and it is certain that the day the Cabinet commits 
itself to a thorny projet de loi it will commit itself to the 
grave. 





‘Peruaps you will agree that the following extract from 
the official account of M. Félix Faure’s experiences at the 
autumn manceuvres is not without its savour: “The 
President examined the potatoes intended for the men’s 
stew and had the pieces of meat opened with a knife so as 
to assure himself of their freshness. He even climbed 
into the hay and straw lofts... . . ” Sic itur ad astra—in 
a democracy. 





‘Rumours are again afloat of the approaching retirement 
from political life of M. Challemel-Lacour. There is reason 
to fear that the nowvellistes are well informed, though the 
friends of the President of the Senate may succeed, as 
they have before succeeded, in inducing him to postpone 
carrying out his decision for a few months. It is not the 
fault of M. Challemel-Lacour that the Senate has not 
adopted of late a more militant attitude in the interests 
of moderate Republicanism. It is his own wish that his 
successor should be M. Waldeck-Rousseau, but the Radicals 
will have a candidate in the person of M. Le Royer. But 
the Senate is a timorous body, and it may prefer to avoid 
all risk of pledging itself to a determined policy by the 
election of some such nonentity as M. Loubet. 





‘ Tue verdict in the Sudiste trial has not been delivered 
at the time of writing. It has only to be as absurd as the 
trial itself to put the finishing touch to a politico-judicial 
farce that is the finest thing of its kind on record. The 
case is at once as cJear as daylight and a fathomless well 
of mystery. All depends upon the point of view. The 
three individuals in the dock are there because their share 
in a colossal financial scandal is infinitely less than that of 
a number of unknown delinquents whose names are on 
everybody’s lips, while the principal culprit and the man 
who is really on his trial—the Baron de Reinach—is in his 
grave. Again, immense frauds, of which the details are 
almost public property, have been committed. Yet the 
Court is content to indict the persons brought to justice on 
a petty charge, treating them somewhat as if they had 
been mere clerks who had levanted with a scantily filled 
cash box. But the tale is not to be told in a few lines. 
It should be related leisurely and with intervals for 
laughter.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


African Mines and the Rand Output—Spanish Finances—T he 
Ontario Report. 


TFYNHE past week has been chiefly occupied with the 

settlement and rumours of difficulties in the mining 
department have been frequent. No real trouble has been 
disclosed as yet, but it is undoubtedly the fact that many 
brokers found it very difficult to carry over their clients 
positions. It is not that the speculative account has been 
largely increased, but that several of the larger dealers 
refused to go on taking in shares. Their case is quite 
comprehensible, for they say, ‘ We have made our fortunes 
and we do not wish to run any risks by carrying huge 
blocks of shares, which, if there came a heavy fall, 
might involve us in loss.’ ‘This action, in our 
opinion, is not only thoroughly justifiable, but decidedly 
beneficial to the public generally. It means _ that 
a great deal of rash speculation will be checked 
and the man who at present buys five hundred shares 
when his means would not permit him to pay for more 
than a hundred, will be limited to the latter quantity in 
future. It also means that there will be a more substantial 
basis for quotations and that they will not be so easily 
affected by every passing adverse rumour. It was more 
particularly in the West Australian group that carrying 
over facilities were denied, yet strangely enough three 
brokers who were said to be unable to carry their accounts 
were involved almost exclusively in the African depart- 
ment, their commitments being principally in Consolidated 
Goldfields and South African Gold Trust. Although in 
many cases prices are higher than they ought to be, and 
although, as was pointed out last week, too many under- 
takings are dependent on each other, so that if one 
comes to grief a number of others must also go to 
pieces, yet in face of the increasing gold output it is 
not likely that there will be any cessation of the buying 
movement. The August Returns from the Witwaters- 
rand district give a production of 203,573 oz. of gold 
for the month, which it need hardly be said beats all 
previous figures. This total compares with 199,453 oz. in 
July and 200,941 oz. in June, the latter having hitherto 
been the record. It is also noticeable that the output of 
the Indian mines last month came to 20,704 oz. which is 
an improvement of 1424 oz. compared with the previous 
month, and with the American and Australian mines also 
increasing their production, it is obvious that the 
world’s gold supplies are growing with as much rapidity 
as the bimetallic propaganda. Companies are being 
launched every day, even though it is the depth of the 
holiday season, and what is more are being over subscribed. 
Wiseacres may shake their heads at the gambling mania 
and predict most awful disasters, but it is impossible not 
to recognise with satisfaction that the very fact of all 
these new undertakings coming out is a sure sign that 
the spirit of enterprise has awakened once more. No 
doubt many of the alleged mines are born in sin and 
shapen in iniquity, and unlucky investors in them 
will sink their money not in golden holes but in the 
pockets of scabrous promoters; but on the other hand 
many of the companies that have been formed are 
honestly conceived and possess excellent prospects, and 
their successes will compensate for numerous losses. 
Then too the effect of such a movement as we are witness- 
ing in Africa and West Australia is not confined to gold 
diggers. It reacts on all kinds of industries, and besides 
providing employment for surplus population it gives an 
impetus to the various businesses of those who supply 
plant to the mines and the necessaries and even luxuries 
of life to the miners. 
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In the Foreign market there is not much to notice 
beyond the continued improvement of Argentin: and 
Uruguayan securities. Spanish bonds after recovering 
sharply have fallen back a little, which is not to be 
wondered at in view of the state of the country’s finances. 
The financial year 1894-95 closed with an admitted deficit 
of more than a million sterling on paper, even in the pro- 
visional statistics recently published. The real deficit, 
however, of the last Budget will exceed these figures, as 
the Treasury had to hand the Bank of Spain £1,642,000 
of Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Treasury Bonds at the begin- 
ning of July last to cover the balance of the advances of the 
Bank, when the Treasury account was wound up at the 
close of the above financial year. These statistics, of course, 
only apply to Spanish fingnce properly so-called, as 
the Madrid Government and Treasury have not yet been 
called upon to carry out the Imperial guarantee voted by 
the Cortes for the unlimited credit opened by the Cuban 
Treasury for the expenses of the civil war in Cuba, which 
already exceed four millions sterling and will henceforth 
according to a correspondent be about £50,000 per diem. 
The decline in the Customs revenue for last year was 
£703,680, owing to the decrease in the imports of bread- 
stuffs consequent on a better harvest; but there was an 
increase of £337,000 in the value of the exports, and the 
situation would not be so bad were it not for the enormous 
expenses of the Cuban insurrection. It is, however, un- 
satisfactory to observe that the revenue for July last has 
declined about £130,000 compared with that of July 1894. 
After a very rapid advance the American market has had 
a set-back owing to renewed gold shipments and a little 
delay on the part of the Bond Syndicate in restoring the 
Government’s gold reserve. The directors of the Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul have declared a dividend of 1 per 
cent., which with the previous distribution at the same 
rate gives stock holders 2 per cent. for the year. It 
seems rather absurd to pay 77? for a stock which yields so 
small a return, but it is not the present but the future to 
which speculators look, and there is a firm belief that in a 
very short time the Company will record enormously 
increased traflics. The Report of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway Company has been published, and 
shows after the payment of all charges a surplus for the past 
year of 8326,382, which is about $93,000 less than the 
surplus’ in 1893-94, The Company has made fair progress 
of recent years, the gross earnings having grown from 
$2,809,702 in 1890-91 to $3,669,113 in 1894-95, while in 
the same period expenses have increased from $2,155,372 
to $2,042,412 and fixed charges from $553,890 to 8700,317, 
We do not see much prospect of the dividend ot which the 
directors talk unless the accumulated balance to the credit 
of profit and loss, which amounts to 81,941,347, is to be 
applied to the purpose. 





JACKSON GOLDFIELDS 


_THE report from‘the mines owned by the Jackson Goldfields continues to be 
favourable. In addition to the high grade ore which is known to exist in 
large quantities, the Directors on Saturday last, September 7th, received a 
cablegram from the General Manager at the mines, stating ‘that a large 
body of low grade ore had been struck as they went down in the reef fat 
the 200 ft. level,’ which would pav handsomely to work with the 60-stamp 
mill already on the property. ‘The fully paid shares now stand at only 
s., and at their present price are likely to advance as soon as the news of 
the first crushing is received. 
RORKE'S ROODEPOORT 
IN referring to the prospects of the above company, the prospectus of 
which is now before the public, the City Editor of Truth says: ‘The 
property appears to be well situated. It is within easy distance of Johan- 
nesburg, and close to the Roodepoort station. The assays are stated to 
have yielded an average of 1 oz. 2 dwt. 2 gr. of fine gold tothe ton. ‘The 
water right seems a valuable one, as it is stated that it arises from a never- 
failing spring, one of the head-waters of the Klip river.’ In concl aiding a 
favourable reference to the scheme Seuwth Africa savs :—The directorate 
iS a strong one, and the capital the moderate ‘one of £,130,000. The shares 
will probably go quickly to a big premium.’ 7he Financial Times con- 
cludes a reference to the scheme by saying: ‘The company is introduced 
to the public under favourable auspices, and the application for shares 
apa received are sufficient in themselves to guarantee the success of 
he issue.’ 
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THE GREAT REACTION 

a. comes amiss to the true Positivist. He is 
4.“ the heir of all the ages in general and of M. Auguste 
Comte in particular, and co-heir with Mr. Frederick 
Harrison. Accordingly everything that happens falls out 
in a manner provided for by the Positivist philosophy. 
The disciple of M. Comte is never disappointed with any 
turn affairs may take. He is not even depressed at the 
insignificant numbers of his fellow disciples. Truth is 
truth, however few there be who know it. He is one of the 
remnant, and despairs not. There is something almost 
sublime in the mild and magnificent calmness of his de- 
meanour. He is willing to provide mankind with ‘a truly 
positive science, a frankly positive religion ;’ and though he 
may be surprised that the people do not jump at his offer, 
he is no whit dismayed at their indifference. Having 
‘curious and divided sympathies’ with both sides in polities 
he is unaffected by reactions political, social or moral. 
Even when rival philosophers take the fields he is not 
disturbed, girding himself for the fray with a solicitude 
which is plainly not for himself but for his adversary. 

Only the other night on the thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of the death of Comte the prophet of Newton Hall 
set himself to prove how all things work together for good 
to those who love Comte and worship with his prophet- 
Things have been going badly of late, he confessed, for 
those who call themselves Progressives, but have not the 
consolations of Positivism to fly to. There was a spiritual 
reaction to a miraculous and supernatural theology. Even 
in the ranks of the evolutionists there was discord. The 
Positivists are neither alarmed nor jubilant at those 
things; they are simply calm. It would be vulgar to be 
jubilant, it would be idiotic to be alarmed. The im- 
pregnable position of the Positivist forbids the expression 
of either joy or fear. As one that stands upon a little hill 
and watches the passing of a menagerie in the plain below, 
so the Positivist regards the current of human affairs. 
Lions may roar in their cages; their keepers may fight 
with themselves, and the wicked triumph ; even the little 
children and women in the caravan may delight them- 
selves after the fashion of dogs that bark and bite. The 
watcher on the hill knows that it all doesn’t matter. 
With equal equanimity the Positivist regards the progress 
of humanity. There is no optimist so optimistic as he, for 
he stands to win in any event. One cannot but wonder 
why there are so few Positivists. The attractions are 
unrivalled, and yet Comte’s disciples do not increase. 
They are like the wealthy but cynical gentleman who 
took his stand on London Bridge and offered a sovereign 
to each passer-by for a penny. No one would buy the 
sovereigns because no one believed them genuine. And 
so though the Positivist charm never so wisely the people 
will not listen. 

The reaction against Socialism in politics and Agnosticism 
in religion is, in Mr. Harrison’s opinion, one and the same 
reaction ; and Mr. Balfour is in some way connected with 
both, being leader of the Tories and the author of The 
Foundations of Belief: There has been a halt all along the 
line. ‘Broadly speaking, order is in the ascendant, and 
not a few types of progress are said to be discredited.’ 
But what cares the Positivist for that? His motto is 
Order and Progress. Order first, progress afterwards, as 
Mr. Squeers would say; when a boy has learned to spell 
order, we put him on to something else, generally useful. 
At present progress has received a check that order may 
regain its composure, which has been rather fluttered of 
late. Indeed, Mr. Harrison admits that there was con- 
siderable justification for the reaction. The individualism 
of the time of Bentham, Cobden, Mill, and Spencer has given 
way to a time when men gabble of Socialism as vague as it is 
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crude. Scientists, not content with a ‘truly positive science,’ 
have attacked religion, destroying what men have found 
consolation in believing, without supplying anything to 
take its place. Mr. Herbert Spencer, it is true, with an 
ambition that overleaped itself, has endeavoured to found 
a system of philosophy which should satisfy not only the 
intellectual but the moral and spiritual demands and 
aspirations of mankind, but not being a Comtist, Mr. 
Spencer of course lamentably failed to accomplish any- 
thing of the kind. Where can religion come in if man is 
regarded as only ‘an infinitesimal bubble on an in- 
finitesimal speck of dust, at the mercy of blind forces?’ 
Hark to the scornful laughter of the Positivist, with his 
peerless and unapproached religion of humanity hanging 
ostentatiously from his watch-chain! When you come 
to think of it, ’tis something to be proud of to possess a 
religion which you can defy any man, from an unsympathetic 
philosopher to a crossing-sweeper, to pick a hcle in? ‘A 
frankly positive religion, a truly positive science, and a 
political creed which embraces all parties in the State—these 
you can get at Newton Hall alone, and the sooner you get 
there the better, says the smiling Positivist. 

The great reaction as explained by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is thus complete. The Positivist has brought his 
philosophy to bear upon it, and pronounces all well with 
the world. We were quite of that opinion ourselves, but 
it is as well to have it confirmed by so eminent an authority. 
‘Let us,’ he cries, ‘ get rid of the hysterics of godliness 
and science and come down to common sense and _ plain 
facts.’ Certainly there is nothing hysterical about the 
Positivists ; but as for common sense and plain facts, we 
fear that these will prevent the religion of humanity from 
being nationalised among us. 


DECEIT IN NATURE 

HE Rev. Gilbert White once made a perfectly harm- 
less remark to the effect that a partridge when 
pursued thrust itself into a patch of as brown grass as 
it could find, thereby escaping detection. But it is 
quite certain that he would have refrained if he had 
foreseen the latter-day development of his simple 
statement. To this remark, however, Mr. Warde 
Fowler has lately traced the present rage for a particular 
branch of what has been termed Bionomics. The study 
was held to be as full of promise as a newly elected 
Oxford fellow. But really we have not moved forward 
a single peg. Kirby and Spence knew long ago that 
animals, especially insects, tried hard, like the dweller 
in the suburbs, to appear to be something that they are 
not; ‘their chief and constant care is to seem every- 
thing but what they are. There are spiders that look 
like ants, and, for all we know to the contrary, ants that 
look like spiders. Moths masquerade as hornets and 
wasps; even plump and smooth-skinned caterpillars are 
held by those gifted with imagination to scare their foes by 
telescoping their heads into a serpent-like shape. ‘To adopt 
one ancient fable and to vary another, we may say that 
the world teems with asses in lions’ skins, and sheep in 
wolves’ clothing. Travellers with a curious pride in their 
stupidity, not shared by the humblest of their invertebrate 
fellow-creatures which happen to have an interest in the 
matter, relate how they were deceived by insects of a 
leafy appearance, naively adding that their black friends 
were not in the least taken in. These undoubted facts 
are so mixed up with theory that matters have reached a 
deadlock. A small bird, endowed perhaps with a large 
appetite, and a larger family whom it is bound to sup- 
port, is believed to be incapable of seeing a twig-like 
caterpillar. The caterpillar, be it, remembered, may be as 
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much as half the bird’s own length, and, when thus mag- 
nified, totally unlike a twig. On the other hand, the 
same small bird is credited by the same theorists with an 
eye for a spot or a stripe like that of a ‘pedantic drill- 
sergeant, when considering the claims of rivals to her 
hand. In default of a tropical forest, the Zoological 
Gardens may be recommended as a convenient spot 
for observing and reflecting upon some of these 
facts and theories. The insect-house harbours at the 
moment of writing a bird which belongs to the un- 
faithful cuckoo tribe; but it is furnished with bright 
coloured patches of skin about the head, and has the 
swaggering strut of the gallinaceous bird, that avian 
miles gloriosus. The sportsman, uninstructed in the 
wiles of the animate creation, would bag that cuckoo 
under the impression that he had got a strange sort of 
pheasant. But he would be deceived, and the idea is 
that other birds share this. mistake. For the gallina- 
ceous bird, though possessed of succulent flesh and 
altogether desirable from the human point of view, is 
believed to appeal less to the appetite of a hawk, who 
has not merely a less refined palate, but a keener sense 
of the presence of formidable spurs which arm the legs 
of most of the birds of that order. Thus it is supposed 
that the weak cuckoo gets the benefit of his outward 
appearance. Aristotle knew long ago that the common 
European cuckoo resembled a sparrow-hawk, though he 
combated the idea, prevalent then as now, that in the 
late summer the cuckoo turned into the said hawk. All 
these suggestions are, on paper, as reasonable as they can 
be; the only trifling objection is that no one knows 
whether the aggressive birds are as gullible as we think 
them. These, however, are by no means the only snares 
set for the timid though rapacious birds. In the reptile- 
house are a set of frogs of a bright green colour which 
adhere to the leaves of trees. If these frogs were 
entirely green it would be better for them; but they are 
spotted here and there with white. Now supposing a 
bird or a snake or any animal which in the course of the 
day would be likely to take a fancy to a frog, were in- 
clined to pass it by under the impression that it was a 
leaf, the white spots would betray it. The enemy gifted 
with that amount of intelligence would be above 
expecting to meet with patches of mildew upon a living 
leaf. The ingenious theorist, however, is ready for 
this possibility, and attributes the inconvenient spots to 
an imitation of shafts of sunlight. A still more singular 
form of deception is practised by the terrapin. This 
turtle is in the unusual position of not being compelled 
to work hard for a living; like the children in the fairy- 
tale, it has merely to open its mouth, and if it keeps it 
open long enough food will drop intoit. If the animal be 
watched, it will be observed to indulge frequently in 
what appears to be a prolonged yawn; but, while yawn- 
ing, a little tag of flesh is seen to be in continual 
vibration. This proceeding on the part of the terrapin 
is believed to allure the fish to a satisfaction of the 
curiosity aroused, which naturally has a fatal result for the 
fish. ‘The crocodile shares this habit of keeping the mouth 
open and apparently trusting to Providence. The mouth 
of the crocodile is a brilliant white inside, which may 
very likely stimulate curiosity and lead to the engulfing of 
careless fishes. Perhaps this habit led Mr. Lewis Carrol 
to speak of the crocodile welcoming little fishes in with 
gently smiling jaws. Anyhow, the Zoological Gardens 
teem with examples of deceit in nature; and it is open 
to any one possessed of a shilling or a Fellow’s order to 
manufacture an explanation of any action or inaction on 
the part of the animals that he sees. This form of industry 
will be found both profitable and easy. 
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STUDIES IN STYLE—V 
A Jumble Tale 


BY RUDWARD KIPRALFY 


OU may scumfish up a tree 
With the Bandarlog in glee, 

And choop as does the Chirria through the ghaut ; 

But the Black Fear draws anigh 

Quick across the sunset sky, 

When the Rakshas hunt on high, 
And there swoops adown Bhu-Bhut, the Thing of 

Nought. 


You may wander clothed in space 
Like a Jain, or veil your face 
As the Nameless Ones who dread the light of day ; 
But ’twill nought avail, for yet 
The Toils are round you set ; 
All’s fish to fill my net— 
Not one of you shall ‘scape my Jumble-lay. 


Like a Krait with deadly creep 
I will lull your soul asleep, 
And you shall not wake until my Tale be o'er. 
For the man whose eye may gaze 
On my mingle-mangle Maze, 
Him will I straightway daze 
With a Ravel of dark Urdu Jumble-lore. 
Introduction to the Fakir’s Song-hook. 


You may think that what follows is going to be mere 
bazaar gup, but that is where you are wrong. If you want 
just everyday khubber, go and buttonhole the first 
Qui-hi you meet in the Chowk. Or better, go to the 
two fountain-heads of information near the Shakra Gate. 
Call on Pandurung Gellabhai, the Potter of Gutch Bhooj, 
and repeat to him the gayatri verse from the Kigveda. 
You will then, after purchasing three pice-worth of 
Mundavi ware for five-and-sixpence, be admitted as a 
member of the Clay Brotherhood, and learn all that passes 
in the Maidan. Otherwise, if you have command of the 
object-language as well as of the vernacular, find out 
Omichund Gopalsett, the Durmapoor glass-blower. He 
lives in Mahadeo Prasand’s Gully—any ekka-driver will tell 
you where that is. You will know him by the Urdhwapundra, 
the footprint of Vishnu on his forehead, for he is a holy 
man in private life over in Mysore. Take him five 
cardamoms, a piece of ganja, a cowry-full of pansupari, and 





a gold mohur. He is shy as a rib-faced deer, but he will 
understand—especially the last-named symbol. He will 
know you for one of the Bhadra-log, and will tell you 
tales from the hills, plain and coloured, for he knows what 
became of the Soldiers Three, and why Mrs. Hauksbee 
is now living in Harrow, and many other stories that no man 
else in India can tell. But though you may know his speech 
you will not easily divine his meaning, for the Oriental loves 
mystery. He who chews bhang no longer calls a spade a 
spade. Sooner than that he would take gulab from the 
hands of a Banju river-thug, or ride in a bailgari with one 
of the Bahurupia, the half man-, half woman-faced actor- 
caste. He leaves directness of style to the People of the 
Book—Jews, Christians and followers of the Prophet. No 
man of the East, not even a Dravidian hoe-worker or 
Kanarese washerman, would think himself other than 
budmash if he could not make himself sufficiently 
unintelligible to his own blood-brother. I have been there 
and I know. There was once a man who came home from 
Simla, and wrote a book all about a Picnic where the 
Grand Stand is now, and mixed up Annandale with Jakko 
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—but that is another story. I have now sufficiently 
explained matters, and will at once plunge into the depths 
of the Jumble. 


There was no doubt whatever as to its being a Big Thing. 
All the Jumble knew it, and was on its mettle; and when 
the Free People lay themselves out to give a show, why you 
may be sure you will get a run for your money. One of 
the beauties of Jumble law is that they don’t do things by 
halves. They go the whole hog, and don’t stick half a 
pig. Akela, the great gray lone Wolf, said so at the last 
midnight meeting of the pack, and what Akela says may 
generally be relied on. 

‘For ye see, O Wolves,’ he bayed, ‘how the Man-pack 
throng hot-foot to mark what we have accomplished 
—the white flowers that glow by night, the round Thing 
that towers into the sky, the Greatest Cave on Earth, 
where they herd together to see the she-cubs posture and 
dance.’ 

‘Verily, the natkans are goodly damsels to look upon— 
from a distance,’ broke in Kaa, the rock-python, ‘ with 
their raiment of red, like the she-nylghau, and blue-green 
of the mynah’s egg.’ Kaa, for all his laziness, had an eye 
for effect, and prided himself on his picturesque language. 
A Reptile with thirty feet of mottled yellow-brown mark- 
ings could not be otherwise than artistic, and have a know- 
ledge of natural history details. 

‘Yes, chirped Rikki-tikki the mongoose, with his curious 
click, fresh from his professional duties with Bazigar Ali 
the Juggler. ‘ Yes, that is so, but I have enough to do look- 
ing after thy kinsmen Nag and Nagaina on my stage. 
They are lively enough, but ye people of the Jumble seem 
afraid to stir. It is as still as a chandoo-khan full of opium- 
reek.’ 

Rikki-tikki-tavi, with his inquisitiveness, knew all about 
interiors. He could get further in between the ceiling 
and roof of a bungalow than any manori in the Mofussil. 

‘Aaarh,’ growled Shere Khan the tiger, unless it was 
Hathi the Wild Elephant, trumpeting by way of comment. 
For it sounded far away, as if it came from somewhere 
behind the ruéh, with just a suspicion of stage thunder 
about it. 

‘Good hunting all!’ whimpered Baloo, the Brown Bear, 
ironically. ‘We be here these four moons, and have not 
moved paw or talon. Even Mang the Bat and Chil the 
Kite are held fast in the air as with a spell.’ 

And from the further end of the jumble Bagheera 
the Black Panther joined in, complainingly, ‘Night and 
day I stalk this sleeping thief of a peon, yet come I 
no nearer.’ 

And Tabaqui the Jackal and the Hyzna-people howled 
in chorus. 

The Bandarlog had a theory of their own, which, as a 
matter of fact, was the correct one, to account for the 
state of things in the Jumble. They proceeded to develop 
this with great volubility, but their remarks fell flat, for 
no one takes any notice of the Monkey-People. They 
had the last word however. And Mowgli? Well, that 


is anoth— ArtTuHUR A, SYKEs. 


BURDENS ON LAND 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ORD WINCHILSEA, it appears from an interview 
recently published, is bold enough to say what most 
people think, namely that the depopulation of agricultural 
districts is partly due to the education of the children 
having been controlled too much by authorities more 
familiar with town than country life. The education given 
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is, he says, ‘not such as to fit a boy to discharge his 
duties as an agricultural labourer. It is more fitted 
to make him take up work in a town.’ Here you get 
one side of a grievance, of which another comes to the 
front in Mr. Hunter Pringle’s report on agricultural 
depression in parts of Essex. ‘The School Board rates,’ 
it was stated in an answer to one of his queries, 
‘amount from 6d. to 1s. 3d. in the pound, and from them 
the ratepayers derive but little benefit, for as soon as a 
clever lad passes the fourth or fifth standard he is too 
cultivated to make an agricultural labourer, but wants to 
get into trade or lighter employment, and the parishioners 
hear no more of him. . This quotation Mr. Hunter 
Pringle follows up by suggesting that the tradesmen and 
other persons to whose service the majority of our country- 
born lads go, should be made to pay at least a share of the 
rate. 

To carry this suggestion out in practice would be difficult, 
and the true remedy for the grievance Mr. Hunter Pringle 
and his correspondent indicate is surely not so much an 
extension of the rating system, as a further development 
of a plan already in use, that of making special grants 
to small country schools, whatever their description, for 
the rural voluntary school no less than the rural Board 
School benefits the country at large rather than the par- 
ticular district in which it is situated. The finance of 
elementary education is, of course, greatly complicated 
and, though it may be convenient, it is altogether to be 
regretted that in the generalisations which stud the 
reports of the Education Department, no adequate dis- 
tinction is drawn between schools of very different types 
—e.g., tabular statements are framed, as though the ex- 
penditure of a School Board which has the field to itself 
could profitably and legitimately be carried into the same 
calculations as that of a School Board in whose district 
voluntary schools thrive. One reform that would be 
particularly valuable is ampler recognition of the fact that 
small rural schools are a class apart, whose income and 
expenditure should be examined separately. Were this 
done, truer views would obtain as to the proportion 
voluntary subscribers bear of the burden of supporting 
the schools they manage, while so far as Board Schools 
are concerned, it would, I think, appear not only that 
the smaller the school the larger the contribution of the 
taxpayer, but also that where money has been borrowed, 
after providing for interest and the instalments of capital 
repayable annually, there would frequently (when such 
expenses as are peculiar to Board Schools—e.g., those of 
elections—had been met) be left very little money to bear 
the cost of ‘maintaining’ the school, or a fairly large 
deficit, were the rates imposed invariably such rates as 
those the authors of the Education Act of 1870 thought 
would be required. On that point I have only to observe 
that of the English parishes under School Boards 56:8 
per cent. paid a rate of 6d. or more during the year 1894, 
and that in two hundred and forty-two cases the rate was 
at least a shilling. The 35°5 pence in the pound imposed 
in a Cornish parish is, if not a misprint, highwater mark 
this time. 

The point, however, that will have to be gone into 
thoroughly before long is that of School Board loans. 
The financial questions involved are not the only ones for, 
when a district has to meet interest on borrowed money 
as well as to pay the working expenses of schools, it is 
evident that the tendency to regard children as little 
grant-earning machines is likely to acquire undue strength, 
and that very little consideration may be shown by 
energetic ratepayers to honest efforts to supply children 
with the schools under private control in which some 
parents might prefer to have them educated. I refer not 
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merely to voluntary ‘denominational’ schools but to the 
private venture schools—dames’ schools, in fact, for the 
revival of which in animproved form itis not rash to allow, 
In the report this year special reference is made to the 
moneys borrowed of late, and with good cause, for during 
the year 1894-5 loans to the amount of £2,530,797 14s. 8d, 
were sanctioned, the corresponding figure for 1888-9 being 
£779,558 13s. 5d. Up to September 29th 1894 the total 
amount that had been advanced to the School Boards in 
English parishes stood at £7,510,882, whereas four years 
ago it stood at £5,889,935. Most of this money, no doubt, 
has been borrowed by wealthy parishes. A large part of 
None the less old loans 
linger on, though the districts in debt have lost the popu 
lation and outlived the prosperity that rendered such loans 
necessary and defensible. The fact that, in the tables 
for commutation of tithes, the entry £112 15s. 63d. for 


it no doubt has been repaid. 


1875, a year when many School Boards came into being, 
corresponds to £73 13s. O}d. for 1895, speaks for itself, 
And so far as the need of school accommodation is 
concerned, though the statistics showing ‘average atten- 
dance’ must be received with caution, for a falling off 
may be due to epidemic sickness or absence on unjus- 
tifiable grounds, a comparison of those statistics, district 
by district, with the census returns does suggest that 
the extraordinary emptiness of schools in some parts of 
the country only too faithfully reflects the departure of 
the rural population. 

The child, for whom the school was built, often ‘non est 
inventus. The education given him, when found, is, as 
Lord Winchilsea warns faddists, not the education to fit 
him for agricultural labour. Above all, quite apart from 
charges for loans, the expenses of education may be 
screwed up and up and up in districts of which the 
rateable value is falling—in one Essex parish I find a rate 
of 11d. produced £90 in the year 1888 when the 
outstanding debt was £640 16s. while last year the 
debt was £610 11s, 8d., and only £80 was produced by a 
rate of 13d., the expenses of ‘maintenance’ being under 
£89 in the former, over {101 in the latter year. These are 
more than sufficient reasons for liberally subsidising rural 
schools from imperial funds, but another useful purpose 
these educational statistics should be made to serve is, to 
illustrate the unwisdom of enabling country parishes to 
venture out into that ‘very ancient slough called by the 
Latins ws alienum.’ I have already quoted figures as to the 
value of tithe. Has not the time come to take such figures 
seriously and to get rid of the ‘mercantile fallacy’ 
of thought which treats payment in kind as a relic of 
barbarism or even of feudalism? I do not say that rent or 
interest on mortgages could be paid daily in fresh eggs or 
weekly in saddles of mutton; still less that existing 
charges and contracts should be varied to the detriment 
of innocent incumbrancers ; but I do maintain that it woulda 
have been well had the burdens thrown on land in the 
past, whether for public or private purposes, been more 
frequently expressed in terms of a sliding scale based on the 
value of the produce of land. And even where it would be 
undesirable thus to measure the revenue to be derived from 
land, need it, I ask, always prove equally impossible to apply 
this principle in another way ? To take the case of the rural 
schools, why should the county councils not be empowered 
to schedule certain districts as ‘agricultural districts, 
and why should the grants made to schools in such districts 
not be calculated on a sliding scale, rising as the price ot 
agricultural produce falls, falling as that price rises. | 
do not pretend that the relief given to agriculturists would 
be very marked, and of course the plan works both ways, 
still less do I put this forward as an alternative to the 
schemes already formulated for introducing some element 
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of equity into the system of local taxation for educational 

urposes, but it appears reasonable to hope that some 
relief might be given thus in cases where it is deserved ; 
and it is reasonable to believe that nothing but good could 
result were the principle adopted in the case of tithe, 
resting as it does upon a sound and scientific basis, more 
generally utilised than it is at present. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 


A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY (. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E, F. BENSON 


1 (continued)—BY &£, F. BENSON 


FPNIIEY strolled out on to the terrace just in time to see the 

carriage drawn by Sir Edward’s four grey horses drive 
through the rows of people which lined the road up to the 
lodge. News of the Empress’s coming had spread through 
the town, though her visit was supposed to be incognilo, 
and the loyal Florentines, remembering that her grand- 
mother had been one of the old princesses of Florence, had 
turned out in numbers to see her pass. From the terrace 
they just caught a glimpse of her, bowing and smiling to 
the right and left, holding in her hand the bouquet which 
Violet had given her, and talking to Sir Edward, who sat 
opposite her, with her usual vivacity and animation. Then 
the carriage turned in at the lodge gate and was lost to 
sight among the tall acacias, now in their full foam of 
milk-white blossom. 

The Empress went at once to her rooms, and it was 
understood that she would not appear till dinner. But as 
usual she asked for the list of people staying in the house, 
and sent for them one by one for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. A message was also sent to Miss Haweis from Sir 
Edward, that Her Majesty wished her to appear at dinner, 
for the Empress, like most people who have made acquaint- 
ance with that fickle jade Fortune at the gambling 
table, had an invincible objection to sitting down seven 
or thirteen to dinner. The governess also had the 
honour of an interview with Her Majesty, and like all 
others who know her, was charmed and won by her 
affability and graciousness. 

Dinner was served at half-past eight, but several minutes 
before that time all the party were waiting in the great 
drawing-room for the Empress. Lady Ambleside was 
talking to Lady Maud Anstruther, but seemed to find her 
rather difficult to get on with. 

The latter was a tall woman, who, if she was, as Colonel 
Frére said, forty years old, certainly carried her two score 
years with as much ease as most women carry one. Her 
figure —a figure for a sculptor’s dream—was still as young 
and supple as Lady Ambleside’s own, and her head, small 
and exquisitely shaped, rose from her slim, graceful neck 
like the head of some delicate Tanagra statuette. In 
every movement she showed that ease and elegance which 
perhaps is the only certain result of many generations of 
culture and breeding. But her face for all its beauty of 
modelling was utterly disfigured by a terrible scar running 
from the corner of her mouth up to the base of the right 
ear. She wore a dress of sapphire blue velvet, and round 
her neck the four famous rows of pearls which she had 
inherited from her mother, for she was the only child of 
Earl Maidenhead, and the line was extinct. On her left 
shoulder she wore the riband and star of Saxe Zollern, 
presented to her by the ex-Empress, and just below it 
the star of the First Order of the Yenidje, given her by 
the Sultan when her father was Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. 

Dr. Smartley was talking to Miss Haweis, and the other 
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three gentlemen were standing together near the fireplace 
looking at the wonderful Leonardo Triptych which hangs 
there, and is one of the most priceless heirlooms of Sir 

Edward’s house. The villa he had inherited from his 

mother, Princess Beatrice di Caproni, and connoisseurs 

who have seen that great drawing-room have wrangled 

fiercely as to whether its contents or the contents of the 
Tribune in the Uffizi would fetch a higher price if the 

three nations—Germany, England and France—could bid 
against each other for it. For on one wall hangs the 
Entombment of Michael Angelo, the original of the 
picture in the National Gallery, till lately attributed to 
him, and by far the finest of the few easel pictures by that 
master, an early portrait of Raphael by himself, the great 
Susanna by Botticelli, and the Adoration of the Magi by 
Tintoret. Between the four windows opening on to the 
central courtyard stand three Greek statues of the 
daughters of Niobe, which were found on Sir Edward’s 
estates near Tarentum, and in which it is not rash to 
suppose that we see the hand of Praxiteles himself, for 
in delicacy of outline, and in mastering of technique, 
above all in the modelling of the flesh, they do not 
suffer by comparison with the Olympian Hermes. Indeed, 
when a certain European power made secret offers to the 
Greek Government for the purchase of the Hermes, the 
same power offered the same sum to Sir Edward for any of 
his Niobid figures, and four times that sum for the three. 
But on the table lying in a glazed casket of old Florentine 
gold-work is the treasure that perhaps is worth more than 
any of these, and is certainly dearer to Sir Edward than 
all. For when Guido Reni died, and the sonnets of 
Raphael were lost to the world for ever, it is known that 
before his death one, the last of the hundred, was missing ; 
while in a letter of Raphael's, which is still extant, to Guido 
teni he mentions the first line of a sonnet which will be 
the last of his century. And in that gold casket, yellowed 
with age, lies the complete sonnet, of which the first line 
is the same as that line which Raphael quotes to Guido 
Reni, and at the bottom of the page, in the poet artist’s 
hand-— 

‘To the dearest and the fairest of women, O my beloved, 
I Raphael dedicate my book.’ 

But while the three gentlemen were still looking at the 
Leonardo, the doors into the Empress’s apartments were 
flung open, and from the gallery in the dining-room, where 
the orchestra played during dinner, struck up the sound 
of the Zollern anthem. The servants lining the passage 
to the Empress’s room bowed low as she passed between 
them, and for a moment she stood in the doorway, from the 
sole of her foot to the crown of her head, in spite of her 
stoutness, her double chin, her rather shabby dress, every 
inch a queen. ‘Then as the anthem ceased she advanced 
into the room. 

‘Sir Edward,’ she said, ‘my dear Sir Edward, take me 
in to dinner, I will have none of your horrible cold 
customs of me walking in by myself. You shall give me 
your arm, What a beautiful room! It is years since I 
was here, two years at least. Really it is very unkind of 
you not to ask me oftener. Why did you not ask me last 
year? Oh, I know what you will say, that you did ask 
me and I couldn’t come. Of course if you descend to 
facts you can prove everything.’ 

They had passed into the dining-room and the Empress 
took her seat. 

‘Pray be seated, ladies and gentlemen,’ she said. 
‘Miss Haweis, why didn’t you bring that dear child of Sir 
Edward’s to say good-night to me? 1 was desolée, I have 
quite lost my heart to her, and it is a serious thing to lose 
your heart when you come to my age. Be wise, my dear 
Lord Charles, and do as I entreat you; lose your heart to 
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somebody at once, before you get too old. It is a serious 
operation when one is old. Mais comme ces sont ravissants 
ces fleurs! I beg your pardon, we will talk nothing but 
English. Really English is the only sensible language. 
In French one has to say a great many things one doesn’t 
mean, and in German one has to leave unsaid a great many 
things one does mean. Italian, ah, but one has to be young 
to talk Italian.’ 

She laughed in her genial comfortable way, setting 
every one at their ease. Miss Haweis, who had exhibited 
some momentary confusion at being directly addressed by 
the Empress, was telling Colonel Frére why on menu cards 
one wrote a la maitre d’hétel, not au maitre d’ hotel, and Lady 
Maud Anstruther was talking in her subdued but eager 
way to Dr. Smartley about anti-toxin. In the gallery 
above the orchestra was playing the Kermesse from 
Gounod’s Faust, and the fresh delicious lilt of the music 
with its rain of harmonious notes seemed to banish from 
life all its intricacies and difficulty. Even Dr. Smartley 
was disposed to look on the pleasanter side of anti-toxin, 
and told Lady Maud of the broken down Paris cab-horses 
which were chosen for inoculation, and which passed a 
happy old age among the green fields instead of living 
laborious days till the time they were led off to the 
knacker’s door, with only the occasional discomfort of a 
slight sore throat. Lord Charles and Lady Ambleside had 
both been at Aix during the summer and were weighing 
the comparative merits of baccarat and rouge ef noir. The 
mention of rouge ef noir was to the Empress like the blare 
of the trumpet to the war-horse, and if she could have 


‘pricked up her ears there is no doubt that she would have 


done so. 

‘Lord Charles, my dear Lord Charles,’ she said, ‘ you 
force me to contradict you. Lady Ambleside is quite 
right. There is no comparison between the two. What 
is there in baccarat that can compare to that divine little 
ball rolling, rolling, rolling. You do not see the poetry ot 
gambling. Believe me there will some day be born a man 
who will write the most divine rondeaux to roulette, who 
will sing the praises of vingl-ct-unin heaven-born lyrics. But 
he will have to be a Frenchman. Your English poets all 
have an eye to the laureateship and in dear respectable 
England the man who writes rondeaux to roulette will 
never have a chance.’ 

‘IT remember your Majesty’s—your Majesty’s liking, 
——’ began Sir Edward. 

‘ Liking ?’ cried the Empress ; ‘ my love.’ 

‘Your Majesty’s love for roulette, and we have a very 
good roulette-board here and a croupier from Monte 
Carlo.’ 

‘Sir Edward, you are the most perfect of hosts. You 
remember everything. You have Faust played to me 
during dinner, you remember as I see from the menu card 
my liking for woodcock, though how you can get wood- 
cock in May passes my comprehension, and you crown it 
all by a roulette-board and a croupier from Monte Carlo. 
Isit Pierre by any chance ?’ 

‘I don’t know his name,’ said Sir Edward smiling, ‘ but 
I will inquire.’ 

One of the servants was sent out, and returned with the 
gratifying intelligence that it was indeed Pierre. 

‘Dear Pierre, murmured the Empress, ‘he was the 
croupier there on a very memorable night. Dear me, yes, 
Pierre saw a very curious incident take place. He saw 
won and lost the biggest stake that has probably ever been 
played for.’ 

‘Your Majesty interests me profoundly,’ said Sir 
Edward. 

‘Well, I will gratify your curiosity sometime,’ said the 
Empress. 
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Dinner was served quickly, and it was only just half-past 
nine when they all left the dining-room. It was a very 
hot night, and the Empress strolled out on to the terrace 
followed by the rest of the party. A great tawny moon 
was lifting itself over the hills to the left, and all Florence 
lay beneath a thin cloud of blue mist. 

‘Your Majesty would like perhaps to see the portico 
where Boccaccio is supposed to have sat with his friends 
every evening during the plague, and where the Decameron 
was told,’ said Sir Edward. ‘We have found some very 
fine frescoes by the Giotto school, perhaps by Giotto him. 
himself, underneath the whitewash.’ 

‘A Golconda, a Golconda,’ sighed the Empress, ‘show 
me the way, my dear Sir Edward.’ 

The portico was lighted by fifty tiny electric lamps 
placed near the ceiling, showing off the frescoes to perfec- 
tion, and a dozen big chairs had been placed facing the 
pool below. The Empress sank into one with an air of 
deep satisfaction. 

‘My dear Sir Edward, I think I will not trouble Pierre 
to-night,’ she said. ‘It is hot, hot, hot, and we will sit 
here for an hour or so. To think that Boccaccio sat here, 
and told those terrible stories. The air ought to be faint 
with horror, but as a matter of fact it is deliciously cool 
and fresh. Yes, how wonderful those frescoes are. But 
what a contrast! Here are we at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and if we told stories, the air might get 
very heavy and sleepy, but it would not be at all startled. 
Really I think we ought all of us to tell stories. Yes, 
ladies and gentlemen, you will be good enough to tell 
stories, all of you, one every night. We shall not bear 
much resemblance to Boccaccio and his friends, and I hope 
for the sake of morality that our stories will bear no resem- 
blance to theirs. And now please will somebody begin.’ 

There was a moment’s silence broken by Sir Edward. 

‘Your Majesty said at dinner that Pierre was the witness 
of a strange scene at Monte Carlo. Would your Majesty 
graciously condescend to tell us about it?’ 

The Empress laughed. 

‘Be seated please, ladies and gentlemen,’ she said. 
‘We are a republic, and the story-teller for the night is 
the President of the Republic. Turn out the lights, my 
dear Sir Edward, please. The moon is so bright. And, 
gentlemen, please take your cigars or cigarettes. Men 
listen better when they are smoking.’ 


TRILBY ON THE STAGE 


HERE is always danger in the dramatising of a certain 

class of fiction. No great harm can be done when a 
novel, itself frankly melodramatic, is utilised for the stage, 
for in the ‘sensation’ story incident usually is everything 
and characterisation nothing, while of literary finish or 
aroma there is generally an entire lack. Last Lynne, 
and The New Magdalen, and Lady Audley’s Secret, and 
so forth, can be turned into plays without damage to 
themselves or to their authors, for they are essentially 
theatrical and quite at home in the theatre. Very different 
is it with the novel which gives pleasure less by the 
symmetry of its plot, the rapidity of its movement, and 
the simplicity of its character-drawing, than by the charm 
of its atmosphere, its style, its suggestion of personalities 
and locales. When a tale of this sort gets into the hands 
of the every-day playwright, he is apt to deal with it in a 
rough-and-ready fashion which, without any such intention, 
vulgarises and degrades it. He concentrates his gaze 
upon the people and the evolution of the story and makes 
out of them what he can. The style, the atmosphere, he 
cannot reproduce. The players, on their side, also do 
what they can. That something, however, is not much: 
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How can bricks be made without straw? The careful 
actor goes to the original story, and carries out as far as 
may be the conception of the author; but if the play- 
wright has not granted to him an adequate opportunity, 
what is he to do? 

One cannot help being sorry that it ever entered into 
the head of anybody, least of all into that of Mr. Paul 
Potter, to make a play out of Mr. Du Maurier’s T’rilby. 
That tale of course is not the masterpiece which the 
American public takes it to be: it rambles and is some- 
times tiresome; it is, too, so obviously a Thackerayan 
echo: it would never have been written but for Thackeray. 
Nevertheless, it is not a common bit of melodrama, to be 
used by a melodramatist at his pleasure. It contains 
characters which live—Trilby and the ‘three musketeers 
of the brush,’ and Gecko, and even Svengali, despite the 
element of claptrap in that sinister personage. These and 
others have become a part of one’s imaginative being, and 
one does not care to see them projected upon the ‘ boards ’ 
almost (one may say) in outline—presenting the features 
and the garb described by their inventor and portrayer, 
but deprived in a large measure of the idiosyncrasy which 
gave them charm. It may be that in this instance no one 
could have achieved much more than Mr. Paul Potter 
has achieved—that within the three hours’ traffic of the 
stage it is virtually impossible to make Trilby, the trio, and 
Svengali, actually move and breathe—that within the 
same limit one cannot create for an audience the atmo- 
sphere of the Latin Quarter as Mr. Du Maurier has created 
it. This may very well be; but if it be so, why, then, 
make the attempt? 7'ri/by, the book, has been so enormous 
a suecess in America that one can understand why Mr. 
Potter sought to transfer it to the ‘boards’; but there was 
no necessity—was there ?—for bringing 7'rilby, the play, 
across the Atlantic and parading it deliberately before us. 

Of course Trilby, as brought out by-and-by at the Hay- 
market, will almost certainly be a better play than it was 
found to be at Manchester last Saturday. Mr. Tree will 
almost certainly profit by his provincial experience with 
the piece, and submit it to intelligent and careful revision. 
He will no doubt moderate the: clumsy noisiness of the 
revels in the studio ; he will strengthen the last Act; he 
will urge Mr. Potter to make Little Billee less of a lay 
figure than he is at present; he will see that in future 
‘the Laird,’ and Mrs. Bagot, and the clergyman are not 
caricatured by the players ; he will tone down the Mine. 
Vinard of Miss Hughes; and he will reconsider a few 
points in his own acting, to which he will have leisure to 
impart more finish. All this, we may expect, will be 
effected before 7'ri/by, the play, is submitted to a London 
audience. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tree promises to be a sufliciently 
intense and striking Jew, though as yet the portrait 
is too highly coloured ; we have in Mr. Edmund Maurice 
the makings of an excellent ‘Taffy’; Mr. Patrick Evans 
looks Billee to the life; and in Miss Dorothea Baird 
we have already a delightful Trilby. The Trilby of Mr. 
Potter is not quite the Trilby of Mr. Du Maurier: her 
psychology is of the vaguest ; such ‘past’ as she has is not 
brought clearly before us. She is, however, a charm- 
ing figure, and Miss Baird realises her to admiration. The 
young actress is a remarkable reproduction of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s sketches ; in appearance she is a faithful replica 
of the artist-author’s Trilby. More than that: she has 
intelligence, and grace, and a winning voice, and an 
engaging manner; and her performance is altogether 
praiseworthy. Whatever else may happen to 7'rilby at the 
Haymarket, the representative of the heroine (one may 
prophesy) will be heartily approved. 

W. D. A. 
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THE ROYALTY THEATRE 


| OW long is it—-one does not dwell fondly on making 

sure—since the Royalty Theatre was a favourite 
resort, as it seems likely again to become? Mr. Bourchier’s 
first appearance there as manager, author, and actor 
naturally made a bright event in a dull time of the 
London year ; and it may certainly be said that in each 
of his capacities he did credit to himself and gave promise 
of a new popularity for the theatre where he presides 
The Chili Widow, adapted from MM. Bisson and Carré’s 
Monsieur le Directeur, by Mr. Bourchier and Mr. Sutro, is a 
play of much amusement and ingenuity; and whatever 
lengthiness may have been present in the first night’s 
performance is certain to be curtailed before this notice 
appears by the calling of fresh rehearsals with the 
manager's wit and wisdom to supervise them. The kind 
of play is very well known as to system and construction, 
and many plays of the kind have been transferred into 
English apparel on London stages. But it has not often 
happened that the transference has been so dexterously 
managed, In extravagant comedy we must accept, 
especially if as in this case they are thoroughly 
amusing, extravagant situations. One must not be 
surprised at the talk between an important personage 
at the Home Office and the office-keeper any more than 
one must wonder at the way in which he converses with 
other subordinates. It is the privilege of comedy to 
turn everyday matters to some humorous use, and we must 
not look too strictly into the exact fashion of the turning, 
The very School for Scandal, perhaps the most brilliant 
comedy of comparatively modern times, is made up of 
scenes which become impossible if they are viewed 
seriously. ‘ Autre temps, autres meeurs,’ but it is no more 
credible that Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Candourand Sir Benjamin 
can have ‘carried on quite like that’ than it is that 
such odd things should happen in real life as take place 
in The Chili Widow. The creatures of the stage— 
creatures that the dramatist devises for our amusement, 
both in the old and the new sense of the word—are not 
to be considered as if we met them every day. They 
are, to speak so, exotics—figures taken from a land of un- 
reality, and yet having a relation to reality; people who 
resemble our living friends and acquaintances, not too 
closely or with stiff matter-of-factness. 

All this notion of stage persons refers not, of course, to 
Tragedy, of which the import is very different and very 
serious, but to Comedy. (Farce, again, is another matter ) 
So we come to this, that the absurdities which make the 
fun of The Chili Widow are not to be for a moment regarded 
from the matter-of-fact point of view. They are to be 
accepted, as gracefully as they are given, as extravagances, 
just as one used to accept the people in Planché’s exquisite 
fairy plays, and as one accepts the people in such equally 
exquisite nouvelle work as that of ‘Gyp.’ The art of 
fantasy is to be never quite true and never quite false. 
Therefore, once again, let us be not only contented with 
the mask of Comedy, but also rejoiced to weleome Comedy 
even in its most boisterous form when it is put on the stage 
with art and science. 

Mr. Bourchier has shown both qualities in the staging of 
The Chili Widow. There is nothing neglected and there is 
nothing overdone. ‘The rooms in each Act look like real 
rooms—keeping-rooms—and the furniture in each case 
matches exactly the demands of the play. And so is it 
with the parts in the cast. very part is well assigned. 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh is full of a lively charm, and Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh also is excellent. Much of course depended 
on Mr. Bourchier’s own acting. Mr. Bourchier has more 
than justified the belief in his powers given by his playing 
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of Charles Surface. In fact he is not surpassed as a light 
comedian who can make love well, can give a touch of 
humour, lightly, to any speech that gives room for it, and 
can emphasise a speech without too much insistence. Mr. 
Bourchier has certainly made his mark, in all three 
qualities, in The Chili Widow. W. H. P. 


THE NEW THEATRE AT EARL’S COURT 


\ ITH a great flourish of trumpets and an ‘ Inaugural 

Ode’ specially written for the occasion by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Mr. Imre Kiralfy’s mammoth theatre at 
Earl’s Court opened its doors, after some period of waiting. 
It is certainly a remarkable building, and is possibly, 
as it boasts, ‘the largest theatre ever erected,’ albeit it 
does not seem to exceed in bigness the Farnese 
theatre at Parma, built by Bibiena in the seventeenth 
century, for very much the same class of entertainment as 
that provided by Mr. Kiralfy. The Italian theatre, although 
built of wood, remains even in its decay an interesting and 
impressive monument, which deserves more attention from 
our architects than it has hitherto received, being as it is in 
some ways the finest building of its class ever designed. It 
can accommodate between five and six thousand persons 
comfortably seated. We doubt if Mr. Kiralfy’s theatre 
would be particularly interesting in a decayed condition and 
divested of its rather flimsy decorations. In shape it re- 
sembles the hippodrome at Olympia, but it is smaller, being 
only 417 feet long, by 250 wide and 117 high. The stage, 
which is seen from every part of the auditorium without 
difficulty, is of very singular construction, having a pro- 
scenium opening of 184 feet with a stretch of platform 
of 170, divided into two sections. One of these slides 
back so as to be ‘dressed’ whilst the other is in use, 
When the scene is on, the second platform fully equipped 
slides into place, while the other is noiselessly with- 
drawn in the dark. Under both is a large tank of 
water which can be used in the spectacle if required. The 
orchestra is concealed in a chamber above the curtain 
and the light effects are produced in a hood well at 
the back of the spectators. The seating accommodation 
is very comfortable, and the stage is screened by a colossal 
curtain of Oriental design, 260 feet in length. When 
filled wii people the Empress Theatre produces a 
striking, almost solemn, impression, if only because 
it recalls de Quincey’s fancy as to the tyranny of the 
human face. Mr. Kiralfy’s new spectacle is appropriately 
entitled Jndia, and is supposed to be ‘instructive as well 
as beautiful.’ In many scenes it is most beautiful, but 
we failed to be instructed—for we have rarely come across 
a more deplorably ill-constructed libretto. Vainly do the 
prevailing spirits of India, ‘Mercy, Love and Wisdom,’ 
summoned expressly from the Hindu Paradise, attempt 
to link the great historical pictures together. Their united 
efforts fail dismally and only result in the apotheosis of a 
number of supers representing fant bien que mal—the 
‘ makers of India.’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold gives us the scenario of his ballad in 
an ode, which we sincerely hope will not be handed down 
to posterity included among his other published works : 

Here, before your eyes shall be 
Earliest deeds of Empery ; 
Mahmoud’s fight and Somnath’'s fall ; 
And the Mogul in his hall ; 

And Jehanghir’s gorgeous day ; 

With stress of fierce Mahratta fray ; 


Till Victoria’s influence comes, 
Silencing the battle drums. 


After which the deluge, if you please, by all means. As 
a pageant, Mr. Kiralfy’s show has great merit, some 
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of the scenes being extremely beautiful. By far the 
finest artistically is the view of Agra by moonlight, which 
ends with a torchlight dance of marvellous elegance, 
The Hindu Paradise too as here represented is evidently a 
desirable place of residence, although its dazzling and ever 
changing hues of light and shade might prove wearisome 
for a permanency, and the never ending Terpsichorean 
revels of its scantily attired inhabitants, monotonous. The 
glimpses we obtain of its glories at Earl Court are, how- 
ever, enticing enough to charm the eyes even jf they do 
not soothe the savage breast. There are some 2500 
persons engaged in this wonderful pageant, and yet there 
is not the least confusion. Signor Venanzi’s ballet music 
is pretty and the choruses are sung exceedingly well. A 
word of praise is due to Mr. Henry Neville whose admir. 
able elocution actually disguised the poverty of the lines 
of a rather threadbare ode. The apotheosis might be 
improved. The glorification of some seventy singers 
accurately attired and made up to represent Clive, 
Hardinge, Hastings, Lawrence, Colin Campbell, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the other ‘ makers of India’ is altogether 
too suggestive of a waxwork show to be artistic, or worthy 
of the many superb scenes which have preceded it, and which 
by contrast render it a distinct anti-climax. R. D. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Chateau Delys pres Namur, Belgium, 
12th September, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 

Your inquiry ‘Who is Pompbéche?’ is quite 
justifiable. The individual in question is a French Marquis, 
in tastes and appearance somewhat resembling the Marquis 
Talon, who was for so many years the delight of London 
Society. But Pompbéche’s Anglomania is of quite a different 
kind to that of Bolmann. My host delights in the coarser 
quality of British manners and customs, as witness his 
shag tobacco, clay pipes, underdone beef, and love of 
stout, which he calls portare biére. Pompbéche, on the 
contrary, loves to graft French buds on English stems. 
He converts our native briars into luxuriant standard roses. 
In him Gallic extravagance of ideas is tempered by English 
rationalism. Some estimate of his character may be formed 
when I tell you that in those eventful days when all Paris 
was crying ‘4 Berlin!’ Pompbéche had the audacity to 
advise a party of howling piou-pious to be sure and buy 
return tickets. He nearly got murdered for his plain 
speech, but that did not prevent him serving his country 
like a gentleman of France till he was taken prisoner at 
Sedan. The Marquis is tall, thin, handsome, wears a grey 
waxed moustache, and carries his half-century of years 
with none of the stoop with which Atlas supports the world. 
He is unmarried because his fiancée died three days before 
the wedding was to have taken place. He is faithful 
to her memory, but he is not on that account melancholy 
or woman-hating. He is fairly well off and has a pretty 
chateau near the Toulouse. In religion he is a liberal 
Catholic, and in politics a Constitutional Monarchist. And 
now I think that you have, if not a photograph, at least a 
pretty correct sketch of the Marquis de Pompbéche, 
hereditary wine-taster to the House of Bourbon. He is a 
distant relative of mine, for his great grandfather’s brother 
married my great grandfather's sister. I leave you to 
determine what the connection may be. Anyway, we call 
ourselves cousins. Of the lady forebear in question, 
Pompbéche told me an authentic anecdote. It appears 
that her husband, belying the traditions of his house, was 
a vehement supporter of Napoleon I., and at the first 
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restoration of the Bourbons received a_ polite intimation 
that he had better travel for the benefit of his health. 
Accordingly he departed for Russia, leaving his wife and 
two daughters in France. But shortly after his arrival at 
St. Petersburg, where he had been received with every 
courtesy, the hot-brained fellow must needs write a 
pamphlet in which the Czar’s foreign policy was called in 
question. The author was again requested to travel, this 
time to Siberia, where, however, he was given great 
latitude, living in his own house and being permitted to 
hunt and fish as much as he pleased in the Imperial domains. 
In the meantime his wife and her children took up their 
quarters in Paris, where she was known as /a belle Anglaise. 
When the allies occupied the French capital after 
Waterloo there was one day a grand review of the invading 
troops in front of the Tuileries, whence my kinswoman 
surveyed the glittering scene, surrounded by the usual 
crowd of admirers. One of them, General Count Osten- 
Sacken, observed ‘ Madame, I start for Russia to-morrow. 
May I not send you thence some souvenir of my regard ?’ 
‘Certainly,’ replied the lady, laughing ; ‘you can forward 
my husband.’ She then explained to the Muscovite the 
circumstances of the case. The count looked grave and 
said, ‘The affair is difficult, for your husband has run 
counter to the Emperor himself. But my august master is 
ever merciful, and I promise you that I will myself submit 
the matter to His Majesty.’ The lady thanked him and 
thought no more of the matter. She wrote to the exile 
frequently, but never got any reply. Eighteen months 
afterwards, in January, she and her daughters, now grown 
up, were waiting for their carriage to take them to a ball 
given by Madame Lafitte, the banker's wife. Suddenly 
there came a loud ring at the bell in the porte cochére 
below. ‘There’s the carriage,’ cried the two impatient 
girls, and rushed downstairs. It was not their chariot 
under the archway, however, but a hired vehicle, whence 
stepped a bearded stranger, who, after embracing the 
astonished damsels most tenderly, rushed upstairs and 
began hugging their mother. It was their father, who, 
after many exclamations of joy and surprise, handed a note 
to his wife. It only contained these words, ‘The souvenir 
as desired, with deepest respect.—Osten-Sacken.’ ‘Nota 
desirable souvenir either,’ observed Pompbéche, drily, ‘ for 
the prodigal husband had acquired such a contempt for 
precious metals amid the mineral wealth of Siberia that he 
gambled away the whole of his fortune on his return to 
France, and died leaving his wife with only her marriage 
portion.’ 

Pompbéche is a gourmet, not a gourmand—a distinction 
not always appreciated by Britons and Yankees, who in 
the worst possible taste will go to some fashionable 
restaurant in Londen or Paris and order the most 





expensive—not the best—dinner possible. The Marquis 
very justly asserts that his own country round about 
Toulouse can provide a banquet second to none in the 
world, but he is equally appreciative of the claims of the 
region watered by the Meuse, and on Monday last bade 
Bolmann and myself to a dinner of his choosing, prepared 
at the Namur hotel, of which I have spoken before. 
Pompbéche contends that three is the right number for a 
small party assembling at table. ‘Four is too many, 
inasmuch as we do not want to play whist,’ he says ; ‘ and 
the advantage of a triumvirate is that we get at least one 
independent judgment on the dishes set before us, for no 
three men, as Napoleon very well knew, have ever been 
known to agree.’ Consequently, though there was 
practically little difference between the Marquis and 
myself on the menu provided, Bolmann would keep 
vaunting the superiority of la maison Simpson de Londres, an 
eating-house usually associated in my mind with squadrons 
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of saddles of mutton and regiments of fee-expecting 
waiters. Our bill of fare on the present occasion was what 
I may style refined so I reproduce it for your benefit, if 
indeed your palate be not irretrievably ruined by continual 
Kalbsbraten and perpetual bacon omelettes. We opened 
with Ostend oysters—superior I think to Whitstable 
natives ; with them a glass of old Sauterne. The soup 
was bisque d’écrevisses —real crayfish not tinned lobster being 
employed in its manufacture. The fish course consisted of 
sole Dieppoise, a dainty dish in which mussels and mush- 
rooms play an important part, and ¢ruifte en vigneron, the 
speckled beauties being baked in vine leaves, and served 
with clear butter. Then followed a salad of fresh truffles, 
ambrosial and delicious, sent from Pompbéche’s native land, 
the accompanying wine being Romanée Conti. For roast 
meat we had fillet of beef larded in so cunning a fashion 
that it absolutely melted in our months. This was Pomp- 
béche’s specialty, and I learnt from him that much of 
the succulence of the viand was due to its being imprisoned 
in a thick coating of crust during the cooking process, on 
the principle I suppose of the gipsy recipe of casing a 
hedgehog with clay. Still sticking to Romanée Conti we 
next attacked perdreaux aux choux, not to be confounded with 
the vulgar plat so often served under the same name. A 
Kirsch sorbet followed, then an ice-pudding with fresh 
peaches, apricots and grapes in its body, then a cheese 
soufflé light as air, and when the dessert appeared, then 
and then only did we open a magnum of Pol Loger ’84, 
for champagne is a dessert wine. You will observe that 
the charm of the dinner was its simplicity. The stomach 
was satisfied, not overloaded. It is true that over the 
coffee and cigars Bolmann vaunted the greater excellence 
of rosbif saignant and ‘Yorkisheer poudin,’ but then 
Bolmann, as an epicure, is about on the same par witha 


London restaurateur.—Yours ever, 
Hat (o’ THe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


NOTICE that one of the serious complaints which Mr. F. 
Vizetelly makes in regard to Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co. is that, when he sent them a certain book, accompanied 
by a letter referring to it, ‘they kept the volume by them 
for three or four months without vouchsafing any answer.’ 
During that time, Mr. Vizetelly says, he could have dis- 
posed of the volume over and over again. If this be the 
case, all writing people will be able to sympathise with 
Mr. Vizetelly. It must not, however, be supposed that 
this sort of thing is common in the publishing world. The 
leading firms, at any rate, are prompt enough in dealing 
with their correspondence. That publishers will retain 
manuscripts in their possession for what, to the writers, 
may seem an inordinately long time, is true; but very 
often this is done with the best intentions—with a sincere 
desire to bring out the book if they can possibly work it 
into their arrangements. 

It seems singular that any one should be issuing, at this 
time of day, a biography of Sir Henry Halford, the famous 
Court physician. If it were to be done, why was it not 
done before ? Sir Henry seems so far away from us, though 
he lived into the beginning of the present reign. Perhaps 
he appears distant because one associates him mainly with 
Luttrell’s epigram on the Prince Regent—an epigram in 
which Halford’s name and fame are embalmed for ever so 
far as the students of satirical literature are concerned : 

‘ The Regent, sir, is taken ill, 

And all depends on Halford’s skill.’ 
‘ Pray what,’ inquired the sage physician, 
‘ Has brought him to this sad condition ?” 


When Bloomfield ventured to pronounce, 
‘A little too much Cherry Bounce,’ 
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The Regent, hearing what was said, 
Raised from the couch his aching head, 
And cried, ‘ No, Halford, 'tis not so. 
Cure us, O doctor—Curagoa !’ 


They were epigrammatic in those days; witness Sheridan’s 
summing up of the Regent’s feelings before and after 
taking a drink at a house of call: 


The Prince went in and said ‘twas cold, 
And ordered in a rummer, 

But swallow after swallow came, 
And then he said twas summer. 


If Mr. James Hogg is able, in his promised book on De 
Quincey and his Friends, to tell us anything really new 
about either, the volume will be welcome. It was Mr. 
Hogg, if I remember rightly, who brought out some 
Uncollected Writings of De Quincey, whom he knew 
personally, and of whom, consequently, he may be 
able to relate something not yet printed. Other- 
wise one would be rather inclined to deprecate any 
more ‘De Quincey’ publications yet awhile. Of late 
years that much overrated writer has been more than 
sufficiently ‘boomed.’ We had his ‘ Life and Writings ’ in 
1890, and his ‘ Memorials, Letters, and Records’ in 1891. 
His literary odds and ends have been scraped together, 
and, in fine, the curiosity of the world on this not very 
absorbing subject may be said to be tolerably well satisfied, 
There was nothing in De Quincey’s personality or output 
to justify all this latter-day fuss about him. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore is fortunate in his following; 
he is admired of the admired. It is not so very long 
since Dr. Garnett made a selection from Mr. Patmore’s 
verse and published it under the title of Florilegium 
Amantis. Now Mrs. Meynell is going to do the same 
flattering office, entitling the work Poems of Pathos and 
Delight. She will find it difficult to produce anything 
more representative than the Florilegium, but in any 
case it will be interesting to note what poems of Mr. 
Patmore’s appear to her most charged with delight and 
pathos. The individuality of the selector will give the 
selection value apart from its intrinsic qualities, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
KINGS AND—KINGS 
[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
Tpswich, 10th September, 1895. 

S1R,—No, Legitimism is a lion’s skin, which, like the others, 
is habitually worn by lions ; Mr. Hannay was the ‘other kind 
of animal’ when he donned it so awkwardly. Your space was 
held in too high respect by me for an attempt to give the whole 
of Portuguese history within the limits of one letter, but my 
omission of irrelevancies is not necessarily a proof of my 
ignorance. Mr. Hannay seems to be unaware that the laws of 
Lamego excluded any king who should succeed to, or take 
possession of, the crown of a country larger than Portugal. 
Now Brazil is larger than Portugal, and had been separated 
from it before the late Dom Pedro would have become king of 
Portugal de jure. So, even if his father could not abdicate for 
him, he had no right to the Portuguese crown. Moreover, 
even if King Miguel I. had never been de jure king of Portugal, 
the rights of his present most faithful majesty, King Miguel II. 
would not be affected, for the present Empress of the Brazils, 
having married a foreigner, could not be Queen of Portugal. 

No analogy is faultless, but Mr. Hannay’s quarrel with mine 
only serves to strengthen it. The law has no ‘right’ (save 
that of the strongest) to confiscate private property; and 
subjects have none other to hurt the prerogatives of their 


sovereign lord. Nor is ‘democratic sanction’ incompatible 
with Divine Right. Has Mr. Hannay never heard of the 


Legitimist aboriginal republics of San Marino and Andorra, or 
of the Swiss Confederation? Mr. Hannay would do well in 
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future to study the elements of a subject before parading his 
ignorance in your inappropriate pages.—I am, etc., 


HERBERT VIVIAN, 
(Sit finis litium.—N.O.} 





NEW COMPANY 

Tue prospectus is issued of the Central Wealth of 
Nations, Limited, Coolgardie Goldfields, Western Ays- 
tralia, with a capital of £160,000, of which £100,000 only is 
offered for public subscription. The property to be acquired 
lies adjacent to and south of the celebrated Wealth of 
Nations mine, and it is announced that allotment will be 
made absolutely pro rata on Tuesday. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
A Man's Foes. E.H. Strain. Ward Lock. 
Clarence. Bret Harte. Chatto. 
The King in Yellow. Robert W. Chambers. Chatto. 
The Moving Finger. Mary Gaunt. Methuen. 
The Stark Munro Letters. A. Conan Doyle. Longmans. 
The Story of a Baby. Ethel Turner. Ward. 
To Set Her Free. G.™M. Robin. Hurst. 


VERSE 
Essex Ballads and other Poems. Mark Downe. Marlborough. 


BioGrapuy 

A Memoir of William Wolseley, Admiral of the Red Squadron. 
Mary C. Innes. Paul. 

Justus Von Liebig: His Life and Work (1803-1873). W. A. 
Shenstone. Cassell. 

TRAVEL 

Twenty Years in Khama’s Country and Pioneering among the 
Batauna of Lake Ngami. Told in the Letters of the Rev. 
J. D. Hepburn, Edited by C. H. Lyall. Hodder. 


THEOLOGY 
Scholars of Christ. Samuel Pearson, M.A. Paul. 


MISCELLANEA 

A Manual of Book-keeping for the use of Students. }, Thornton, 
Macmillan. 

A Selection of Passages from Plato for E-nglish Readers. From 
the translation by the late Professor Jowett. Edited by 
M. J. Knight. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Dramatic Monologues. Francis P.Osmaston. Paul. 

Dutch Etchers of the Seventeenth Century. Laurence Binyon. 
Seeley. 

Four Years of Novel Reading. Edited by R. G. Moulton, M.A., 
Ph.D. Isbister. 

On the Structure of Greek Tribal Society. Hugh E. Seebohm. 
Macmillan. 

ForEIGN 

Cara speranze. Marchesa Colombi. Milano: Gelli. 

Don Kafael: Aventures espagnoles 1807-1808. Ernest Daudet. 
Paris: Plon. 

Drohnen. G.v. Ompteda. Berlin: Fontane. 

Ippolito Taine. G. Barzellotti. Torino: Loeschee. 

Un autunno in Oriente. G. Bonomelli. Milano: Cogliati. 








NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which ts the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised ts publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 


and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to* The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 

Terms of Subscriptions :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions pavable in advance. 
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REVIEWS 
BONAPARTE’S BATTLES O'ER AGAIN 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon: Memoirs of General Count de 
Ségur of the French Academy. Translated by H. A. 
PATCHETT-MARTIN. London: Hutchinson. 


Too much has been written of late about Signor Bonaparte 
and the intimate details of his bold, bad life, but, on first im- 
pressions, more might be excused (if from any one) from one so 
well behind the scenes as his aide-de-camp. Count de Ségur’s 
memoirs are, however, a very commonplace narrative of com- 
monplace incidents, and of battles which have already been 
fought over and over again in the history.books. When we 
reflect upon his splendid opportunities of observation, it is 
melancholy to find how entirely he has neglected them: how 
very, very little he does tell us, compared to what he might 
nave told us. His own character is on the whole one to com- 
mand respect, despite a hopeless lack of imagination and a 
tendency to anecdotage. Among the memories of our child- 
hood on? of the most irritating is a certain Bidliothigue Rose, a 
series of sententious, goody-goody books, of which the least 
tolerable were those by a Countess de Ségur, whose svyle 
and point of view seem reincarnated in the work before us. 
‘The smallest details are never unimportant,’ he tells us, ‘and 
there is no such thing as a trifling error in critical moments.’ 
A bombardment astonishes him because ‘such a disturbance 
of nature by the hand of man seems like a usurpation of the 
power of heaven, exceeding the latitude which is allowed to our 
passions.’ ‘That certain commanders were afflicted with short 
sight prompts the reflection that ‘one must seek the source of great 
actions in character alone.’ ‘ At table or in society,’ he informs 
us, ‘I used to seek the society of the most famous people, 
listening to them and asking them as many questions as my 
youth warranted ; then at night I would joyfully enrich my 
note-book with the booty which I had been acquiring.’ And 
once more, ‘a studious youth easily acquires success on account 
of the surprise which is insoired by the contrast of a steady 
desire for work at the age when pleasure is more attractive, 
and to (séc) the indulgence which is naturally extended to 
youth.’ 

In spite of the mixture of Mr. Barlow and M. de la Palisse, 
exemplified in the foregoing typical excerpts, the Count de 
Sézur approaches more nearly to interest when he can over- 
come his false modesty and write about himself. The best 
chapter in the book is an account of his experiences in Russia 
as a prisoner of war ; and this he inserts half-apologzetically for 
the sake of his family, ‘to whom alone, perhaps, this narrative 
of my captivity may not appear out of place or altogether 
wearisome by its length,’ while he has no hesitation in wearying 
us with tedious narratives of the marches and counter-marches 
of his campaigns. He was of aristocratic origin and beheld 
with indignation the excesses of the Revolution, especially when 
they affected his own family, but he found excuse for gratifying 
martial instincts and joining the Revolutionary army in a mad 
scheme to undermine its disloyalty and bring it back to the 
service of King Louis. This scheme he ascribes to his ‘fertile 
imagination,’ the one quality most conspicuous in his character 
byits absence. But so far from his converting the army, it was 
less than a year before the army had converted him to the 
republican, or at least to the Bonapartist point of view. This 
was partly due to the particular attentions lavished upon him as 
a representative of the old order by those who were anxious to 
establish a new order out of the ruins of the revolution. 
Bonaparte made him a sub-lieutenant after only a month's 
service as a private of Hussars and repeatedly singled him out 
for special notice. The young man’s head was only too easily 
turned. ‘It wasthen that I understood the Revolution,’ he tells 
us. ‘In the midst of this p!ebeian army, so justly proud of itself, 
this young aristocrat, who had made it his mission to convert 
the whole army, presently comes to say, ‘ I was able to gauge 
the double folly of royalist and above all aristocratic pertinacity. 
... From that moment I accepted the Revolution as an 
accomplished fact, founded on right, demanding our adherence 
as amatter of good sense and equity in the best interests of our 
country and even those of the old nobility itself’? And at the 
end of the book he can bring himself to exclaim, ‘ The Restora- 
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tion! Meaning thereby conquest and invasion turned back 
against ourselves! Oh! how far we then thought ourselves 
from such a catastrophe.’ 

Notwithstanding the attentions of Bonaparte, Ségur was 
long in overcoming early prejudices against his future master. 
While serving as Macdonald’s aide-de-camp he writes: I saw 
in him nought but a temporary usurper, my general’s enemy 
and that of Moreau, who was shortly to be overwhelmed by 
the weight of universal hatred.’ It is obvious from this book 
that its author was extremely malleable by his surroundings. 
At the period following Hohenlinden the jealousy of the 
generals against Bonaparte was intense, and the First Consul 
was subjected to open slights and even insults. After the Ze 
Deum in Notre Dame for the Concordat we read of ‘the con- 
temptuous airs with which we’ (Ségur and his companions) 
‘acknowledged the many salutations of the First Consul, and 
which certainly were not calculated to please him.’ When, 
however, he came into personal contact with Bonaparte, 
Ségur was not slow to succumb to the new influence and even 
to manifest devotion where he had formerly felt contempt. No 
praise seems to him too extravagant when he is speaking of 
his hero. The which renders his chapter on the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien the more significant. In the chapter- 
heading he denominates it an ‘execution,’ but more than orfte 
in the text he openly styles it a murder. [onaparte seems to 
have lost his head on learning of plots to murder (or shall we 
say to execute?) him, and—blindly determined to be revenged 
upon somebody, no matter whom—to have kidnapped and 
killed this unfortunate prince. Our author informs us that, 
when the Duc d‘Enghien’s correspondence was violated at the 
time of his kidnapping, ‘there was not a single word or the 
least trace of any connivance of the Prince in the Paris plot.’ 
When the news of the crime came, Ségur, with his admiration 
of Bonaparte, refused to believe in it, alleging that thekidnapping 
was only intended ‘to create an opportunity of retaliating 
by an act of generosity on the odious attempts that had been 
made against the First Consul’s life When the news was 
confirmed, Ségur threw himself dramatically at the foot of his 
father’s bed, exclaiming that it was a return to the horrors of 
’93, and asking himself whether it was possible to remain any 
longer associated with such deeds. Apparently he ended by 
resolving this question in the affirmative, though he records 
that his master had ordered every detail of the crime quite 
deliberately: ‘with unmoved inflexibility he had taken all upon 
himself ; he had even dictated every detail and signed it him- 
self... . Finally, he had selected, to ensure the following out 
of his instructions, the only one among his aides-de-camp 
whom he knew to be capable of unhesitatingly obeying such 
orders. When the deed was done, according to his own 
explicit orders, Bonaparte endeavoured to shirk the blame, 
but in vain. After the murder, Ségur was curious to see how 
Bonaparte would behave ‘before God’ and ‘ before men.’ So 
he scrutinised him at mass, waiting ‘for some sign of remorse 
or at least of regret to manifest itself on the features of the 
author of the cruel deed,’ but none could be discerned. Then 
he scrutinised him at his next audience and found him ‘calm 
though constrained.’ ‘He was evidently sounding opinions,’ 
Ségur observes, ‘expecting or even provoking replies which he 
hoped would be of a satisfactory nature. He only got one 
meant to be flattering but so clumsily expressed that he cut it 
short by turning his back on the speaker. It was a kind of 
involuntary accusation of having repaid an attempt at murder 
by a murder.’ 

Of Bonaparte’s character and private life we find little that 
is either new or entertaining. We are told that he ‘never 
neglected the slightest detail’; that his accent was sometimes 
‘ as sweet as a caress’ ; that he was in the habit of striking the 
ground with his riding-whip when excited ; that he seldom spent 
more than twenty minutes at table; that ‘ he never could bear 
any light at night, the smallest lamp or the faintest glimmer 
preventing him from sleeping’ ; that he always drank Chamber- 
tin ; that his ‘ delicate sense of smell was offended by the odour 
of broken viands’; and so forth. There are specimens of his 
table-talk, usually on subjects about which he was entirely 
ignorant: there are evidences of the untruthfulness of his 
bulletins, notably that in which he claimed the credit of the 
battle of Auerstadt, with which he had nothing to do; and 
there are instances galore of his rudeness to men and lack of 
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gallantry towards women. Of the latter, his treatment of the 
Queen of Prussia is perhaps the most notorious. The petty 
side of his character is illustrated by his searching her chiffoniers 
at Charlottenburg and making merry over the correspondence 
he found there. The only pleasing traits recorded are un- 
expected acts of kindness, done rather in a spirit of contra- 
diction than from any idea of good-nature: how he played 
Haroun-al-Raschid to a poor widow; how he gave his own 
cloak to a wounded soldier ; and how he found a place by his 
fireside for a wounded drummer-boy. 

The author’s own character finds somewhat better illustra- 
tion. He was a consummate Zoseur, but, even discounting his 
own narratives of his own exploits, he cannot have been lacking 
in courage. He tells us how he rode one hundred and sixty 
leagues in fifty and odd hours under a burning Spanish sun 
when suffering from typhus; how he charged, at the head of a 
Polish regiment, receiving 40,000 discharges of musketry and 
more than forty discharges of grape-shot every minute, and 
was brought back with his clothes ‘torn and literally riddled 
with shots, as in a military execution’ ; and how impetuous he 
was to resent the least slight even from asuperior. In contrast, 
but perhaps not in impossible contrast, with these characteristics 
is a childishness, to which no one but a Frenchman would ever 
confess. After his colonel had thrust him aside with a kick, he 
‘passed the night partly in fits of rage and partly in helpless 
outbursts of tears.’ Next day he offered his resignation in order 
to be able to call out his aggressor, but the colonel insisted on 
making it up. The best story in the book is about a horse 
which was shot under him, and which he had been forced to 
leave, loading himself with the equipment. Sitting down to 
rest about three hundred paces off, he was in some grief at the 
loss of his mount, when ‘a plaintive sound and an unexpected 
contact’ caused him to turn his head. ‘It was the poor beast, 
which had revived and had dragged itself in the wake of my 
footsteps,’ he relates ; ‘in spite of the distance and the dark- 
ness it had succeeded in finding me, and recognising me by the 
light of the camp fire, had come up groaning to lay its head on 
my shoulder. My eyes filled with tears at this list proof of 
attachment, and I was gently stroking it, when it fell down, 
struggled for a moment, and expired.’ 

The book is infamously translated. We have ‘ vivacity’ for 
‘shortness of temper,’ ‘ hadly surrounded’ for ‘in bad company,’ 
‘ giddiness’ for ‘ foolhardiness,’ ‘ vice’ for ‘crime,’ ‘1 was suffo- 
cating’ for ‘I was beside myself, and ‘abandoned’ for 
‘forsaken.’ Clumsy and ungrammatical phrases occur on 
almost every page. ‘Very excited’ occurs more than once ; 
‘on the 13th,’ we read, ‘the right bank of the Saal completely 
cleared was reached between Saalfeldt and Naumburg;’ 
‘This marshal’s lucky star made him chose the Imperial 
quarters ;’ ‘their careless negligence . . . and their gentle- 
ness... zs well-known ;’ ‘frequently our hand and our feet 
touched nothing but space ;’ ‘I wanted to be a philosopher before 
having left the sixth class;’ and so forth. The following is 
cryptic chiefly on account of the punctuation; ‘All was 
wanting : fresh air, medicaments, even beds, fur two, and some- 
times three, sick and dying occupied the same.’ The most 
aggravating fault of any, however, is a misuse of the nominative 
absolute on almost every possible occasion. It is impossible to 
give more than a few typical instances : ‘ While listening to me, 
several Saxon bullets, aimed directly at him, rebounded almost 
between my horse and his ;’ ‘ Being a daughter of the Minister 
Schulemberg, the Emperor doubtless wanted to avenge him- 
self ;’ ‘Whilst doing me honour in prose and verse, the 
health of the Emperor was drunk.’ We have often wondered 
—and this book serves to increase our wonder—that pub- 
lishers should persist in entrusting the very delicate art of 
translation to incompetent hands. It is surely the falsest 
economy. 


THE NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY 


Letters Written by Sir Samuel Hood (Viscount Hood) in 
1781-2-3. Illustrated by Extracts from Logs and Public 
Records. Edited by DAVID HANNAy. Printed for the 
Navy Records Society. 


Though the actual letters of Lord Hood given in this volume 
are few in number, and by no means consequent, yet they 
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throw more light on a little known period of naval history 
than anything which has yet appeared. Ofthe actual letters of 
Sir Samuel Hood there are no more than forty-six. Nine of 
these were written before he felt England for his West Indian 
command ; and one of them was written after his return home, 
but including these, there is not one which has not special 
claim to a place in the collection. The earliest letters relate 
chiefly to the difficulties of getting a fleet to sea in those days, 
when contrarieties of wind and tide were insurmountable 
obstacles, and they drive home the lessons to be extracted from 
comparisons with existing conditions when these contrarieties 
do not come into the account. From these material obstacles 
we pass |directly, to an exfosé of the moral obstacles which 
arise from the characters of commanders, and have been at 
times so much more potent than any mere physical difficulties 
in hindering the success of our arms. Hood, as early as May 
1701, begins to give us that other view of Rodney, which 
Codrington, five and twenty years later, gave of Collingwood, 
Much of the interest in the letters arises from the writer's 
criticisms of Rodney’s conduct, and from the impression he 
endeavours to fix upon his correspondent’s mind that Rodney’s 
successes were due more to good luck than good management. 
Hood was ever a most capable commander, but he seldom liked 
obeying. The spirit, which in May 1795 brought him into 
collision with the Admiralty and led the Board to order him to 
haul his flag down, is but a development of that which animates 
a great part of these letters, and the lesson to us is that these 
tempers are always with us, and are found equally in Egypt in 
1882, and in the West Indies a century earlier. Mr. Hannay 
does well in his introduction to indicate a comparison between 
the tempers of Lord Hood and of Nelson; we find them both 
complaining of failure in their superiors to make their victories 
complete ; but the temper in which each does it’ is in marked 
contrast. Nelson, though Hotham’s fight is to him a ‘ miserable 
action,’ only contrasts how it might have been, had Lord Hood 
commanded, with what it was ; while Hood, after the battle of 
the 12th of April 1782, has scarcely words to express his con- 
tempt for his commander-in-chief, Rodney. Hood was a great 
cominander, ‘ the best officer,’ Nelson said, ‘ take him altogether 
that England has to boast of,’ but he had not that strain of 
greatness in him which made Nelson sce all that was good and 
little that was bad in his senior officers. To Nelson, Hotham 
was ‘a worthy good man, but not by any means equal to Lord 
Howe or Lord Hood.’ To Hood, Rodney ‘required a monitor 
constantly at his elbow, as much as a froward child ;’ and the 
official monitor, his captain of the fleet, Sir Charles Douglas, 
‘was no more fit for the station he filled than Hood was 
to be an Archbishop!’ Hood never forgot himself, it 
is true, but then he had a considerable interval of inde- 
pendent command in which to recover himself, or we might 
have had some bad developments. Owing first to Clerk of 
Eldin’s having re-invented James Duke of York’s arrange- 
ment for ‘breaking the enemy’s line, and the great controversy 
which the late Sir Howard Douglas stirred up on beha'f of his 
father, Sir Charles Douglas, most people are accustomed to 
regard Rodney’s action as the great example of that theoretical 
manceuvre. In one sense, the question raised has had, since the 
days of steam, little more than an antiquarian interest. In 
reality the manceuvre performed by Rodney, whether designed 
or accidental, was not that sketched by Clerk or the Duke of 
York. In itself it gave no tactical advantages, and Hood puts 
it all in its proper place, by devoting eleven words out of eight 
pages to the mention of it. ‘Sir George Rodney,’ he says ‘ cut 
through the rear of the French line.’ The editor appears to 
have wrongly punctuated Hood’s sentences at this point. He 
makes Hood say that Rodney cut through the rear of 
the French line ‘so soon as my division (which was 
then the Rear one) had passed the sternmost of the enemy’s 
ships.’ Whereas, the full stop being placed as we have 
put it above, Hood begins a new sentence, saying that so soon 
as his division had passed the sternmost of the enemy’s ships, 
he ‘ perceived the signal for the line of battle was down, upon 
which he got his boats out and towed the ship round towards 
enemy,’ etc. In reality, as Sir Charles Ekins remarks truly, and 
as Captain Mahan’s diagrams show fairly well, Rodney’s 
manceuvre broke his own line up to precisely the same extent 
as it broke up the French line, and, tactically, the positions were 
identical but that the British were left to windward. The 
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eternal lesson is not to be drawn from the particular manceuvre 
performed, to restore which we must return to sailing ships and 
variable winds, but in the effect of the unexpected and the 
unprepared for, on the mind of acombatant. De Grasse did 
not want or expect close action, yet it was forced on him. He 
did not expect to find his line broken up, yet it was broken up. 
The British on their side wanted close action because they had 
every confidence in the superiority of their shooting, and they 
got it. They did not much care about a well-ordered line so 
long as they got close action, and no British mind was dis- 
turbed when they found themselves in disorder. But Hood 
was simply furious that Rodney did not follow up his victory. 
‘Had I, my dear friend,’ he writes, with just confidence but 
without much grammar, ‘have had the honour of commanding 
His Majesty’s noble fleet on the 12th, I may, without the impu- 
tation of much vanity, say the flag of England should now have 
graced the sterns of upwards of twenty sail of the enemy’s line.’ 
Equally critical, and with perhaps still greater justice, had Sir 
Samuel proved himself the year before in regard to Graves’s 
action off the Chesapeake. 

Some authorities absolutely scoff at those who connect great 
events with little causes ; but Hood makes it clear that he at 
least thought the surrender of Cornwallis was because Graves 
‘did not carry all the sail he could’ on the 9th of September 1781, 
and so get into the Chesapeake before de Grasse. The daring 
and conduct of Hood were well illustrated by his battle with de 
Grasse on the 29th of April 1781, and his attempt to rescue St. 
Christophers with his fleet after the French had landed and shut 
up the English in the fort on Brimstone Hill. Light is thrown 
on both these operations by the letters of the commander, but 
space does not perm:t us to examine them. The introduction 
to this volume by the editor is a good piece of work, but for 
the sake of the general reader, who may not have at hand such 
helps as the student of naval history is bound to have, we could 
have wished that an outline of the events to which the letters 
refer had been given in the notes. ‘The want of such an out- 
line in no degree lessens the value of the voluine as a book of 
reference, but all the members of the Navy Records Society 
are not searchers after naval truth, and to such as are not some 
historical helps in the notes would have made the text more 
interesting reading. 


A DRAMATIST’S CONDESCENSION 


> 


The Amazons. A Farcical Romance in Three Acts. By 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. London: Heinemann. 


It appears that although 7he Amazons was submitted to the 
public a couple of months earlier than Zhe Second Mrs. 
Langueray, the former was written after the latter: it came, 
in fact, in point of composition, between Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tangueray and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman, who writes an introduction to the printed text of The 
Amazons, calls upon us to admire the remarkable versatility of 
the dramatist who, in the interval between two such epoch- 
making works as ‘ Tanqueray’ and ‘ Ebbsmith,’ could lightly turn 
his hand to the production of a play so ‘merry and fantastic’ 
as The Amazons. Undoubtedly Mr. Pinero is versatile ; and 
in all probability he found considerable pleasure in the working 
out of Zhe Amazons after the greater labour involved in the 
gestation of the ‘Tanqueray.’ It was a relief to him, we dare 
say, to run thus from one end of the dramatic scale to the 
other. The task was no doubt a holiday one. He could not 
have found it very difficult. Zhe Amazons, we should say, is 
about the slightest stage-piece that Mr. Pinero ever wrote. It 
is a species of theatrical joke—an extravaganza rather than ‘a 
farcical romance.’ ‘The Amazons’ are three young women 
whom their mother, the Marchioness of Castlejordan, following 
out the wishes of her deceased husband, a very muscular 
Christian, has brought up in every respect as youths—even 
dressing them as such in the seclusion of the family estate. 
Though their names are Noeline, Wilhelmina, and Thomasin, 
she persists in addressing them as Noel, William, and Tom. 
She admits, not too delicately, that they are feminine ‘in 
detail,’ that they are not ‘complete’ boys ; but as boys never- 
theless she insists upon treating and speaking of them. Of 
course there must needs come an end to all this folly. Noeline, 
attiring herself in a man’s dress-suit, makes a secret visit to 
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town, gets mixed up in a street row, and is rescued by her 
cousin, Lord Litterly, to whom the girls are not allowed to 
speak, he being the son of the late Lord Castlejordan’s brother, 
who has succeeded to the title. Wilhelmina and Thomasin 
meet at a country-house—to which they go ‘in skirts’—a 
couple of young men, Lord Tweenwayes and the Count de 
Grival, who propose marriage, and then follow them home to 
Overcote. These two couples understand each other. Noeline 
begins by hating her cousin, who has surprised her in a not 
too creditable situation, but gradually comes to love him. All 
three couples foregather finally in the Overcote gymnasium, 
with a sort of female valet to play propriety, and there they 
are confronted suddenly by the Marchioness, who, recognising 
in the stalwart Litterly the very image of her dead spouse, and 
admitting the failure of her ‘fad,’ accepts the inevitable, and 
tells the girls to discard their knickerbockers for the feminine 
petticoat. 

Mr. Salaman sees in all this a far off reflection of As you 
like it, ‘In the Tangle of Overcote Park we seem to hear 
distant laughing echoes from the Forest of Arden, and in Lady 
Noeline Belturbet and Barrington, Viscount Litterly, we fancy 
we recognise the descendants of Rosalind and Orlando’ We 
should hardly go so far back for the intellectual parentage of 
The Amazons, which has much less affinity for As you like it 
than for Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ or its dramatic ‘ perversion’ 
Princess Ida. Lady Castlejordan, who would fain have 
brought forth ‘men children,’ and is angry because Litterly 
is her nephew and not her son, is a pleasant enough ‘skit’ upon 
the mannish-horsey woman of to-day, and is portrayed with 
some humour. The girls are bright and agreeable, but not 
specially fresh or characteristic types. De Grival, the French- 
man, is a sad caricature. He claims to be English to the 
backbone. ‘French by birth, yes. But so long educated in 
England, English in my appearance, manner, voice. I play 
your games, follow your sport. I speak the idiom of your 
language; I say “don-cher-know” frequently. I learn your 
proverbs—“ A great many cooks spoil your broth, honesty is the 
best thing to do, and a stitch in time ”—all of them, by heart. 
I say “dam-it-all” in the smoking-room. And still I am 
French! Bah!’ Into this worthy’s mouth Mr. Pinero so 
far forgets himself as to put a venerable Joe Miller— 
‘Wilhelmina! Ah, you are adorable! You are enchanting ! 
You are perfect! Oh, you are—you are—you are pretty good! ? 
Better than this is the conception of the fretful lordling, Tween- 
wayes, who is so extremely conscious of the importance of his 
ancestry, and invariably speaks of himself and family as ‘ we.’ 
‘We have never been coarse, brawny men ; always delicate, 
fragile, with transparent veins... .. We have cramp, we have 
sciatica also; but every alternate generation has the cramp bias 
very clearly defined.’ There issome comicality in this, though 
not absolute novelty. On the whole, one realises, even more 
markedly after reading it than after witnessing it on the 
boards, that the piece is thin and unsubstantial—singularly 
destitute of verbal wit, and ‘nteresting mainly by virtue of the 
ingenuity with which the details are conceived and put together. 
There is real stagecraft in the playwright’s utilisation of his very 
flimsy materials. One remembers that, when the farce was per- 
formed, one was always on the point of being bored, and yet for 
ever being withheld from absolute boredom. In this one saw, 
and sees, the skill of the practised dramatist. Whether it 
was worth while to print Zhe Amazons is doubtful. It is 
not literature : it wants all the aid that can be given to it by 
scenic and histrionic means. It appears to have been more 
popular on the American stage than on our own: perhaps our 
Transatlantic cousins saw in it a satire on our aristocratic class 
and were pleased accordingly. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES 


The Tribal System in Wales: being part of an Inquiry into 
the Structure and Methods of Tribal Society. By 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. London: Long- 
mans. 


The key to this work is contained in the following statement 
by the author: so we give it at once: ‘The almost unique 
advantage possessed by the Cymric tribal system in its 
survival into the period of Codes and Extents makes it a 
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point of vantage for further research both backwards and 
forwards. Any understanding of the modern economic evolu- 
tion of society in Wales must start from it. And it may be a 
stepping-stone also to a knowledge of the earlier past, not 
only as regards tribal systems, of which so little is known, 
but which have, nevertheless, made large contributions to the 
economic structure of modern European Society.’ 

Mr. Seebohm’s reasoning is based on two kinds of evidence, 
that of the Extents and that of the Codes. He does not pretend 
that he has said the last word on the Welsh tribal system, but 
he hopes that the two kinds of documents which he has made 
use of will prove a solid foundation for further historical and 
economic inquiry. The way in which he has used the double 
evidence to which we have alluded will be seen from the following 
words: ‘On the whole, as regards the relations of the chief- 
tains to the tribesmen, the description contained in the Codes is 
corroborated by the facts recorded in the Extents. And, 
reviewing the evidence as a whole, as regards both the structure 
of the tribal society of the Cymry and its relation to the land, 
the facts recorded by the surveyors in the Extents, and the 
explanation of them in the rules of customary law contained in 
the Codes are sufficiently consistent to warrant the belief 
in the reality of tribal customs which could produce such 
results.’ 

The author considers that when he is dealing with the 
Extents and Surveys he is on firm ground, but when he passes 
to the more debatable ground of the Codes he thinks it right to 
disclaim any attempt to settle or criticise the dates or authority 
of the manuscripts of the Ancient Laws of Wales contained in 
the second volume of the collection published under that name. 
But the chance of serious error inthis direction is reduced by 
the Extents, the condition of rural polity disclosed by which 
must be regarded as the result of traditional and immemorial 
usage. Mr. Seebohm has made a special study of two of these 
Extents. One is that of the Manor of Aberffraw in Anglesey, 
which has special interest attaching to it as being from early 
times the royal seat of the Princes of North Wales ofthe line of 
Cunedda down to the defeat of Prince Llewelyn and the English 
annexation in 1282. The other document of this class which 
the author has studied is the Denbigh Extent of 8 Edward III, 
of which he found an old copy, which is possibly the original, 
in the possession of Colonel Howard of Wygfair in the Vale of 
Clwyd. The extensive appendices, which complete the volume, 
give these and other early documents relating to the districts to 
which we have alluded, together with other interesting ex- 
tracts, as follows :—APPENDIX A. Documents relating to 
Aberffraw. Bb. Extracts from Extent of the Castle and Honor 
of Denbigh, 8 Edward III., A.D. 1335. Cc. Extracts from 
Extent of the Lands of the Bishop of St. David's, a.p. 1326. 
D. Inquisition concerning the seizure of Prince Llewelyn of 
lands held in dower by a widow, and Charters of Griffin, son of 
Madoc, Lord of Bromfield, granting the Ville of Hengemere 
(Hanmer probably), Lanerpanna, and Cnolton, and the Manor 
of Eytune in Maelor Seysnek, to Emma, his wife, for her life ; 
and confirmation by his sons Madoc, Llywelyn, Owen, and 
Griffin, A.D, 1270. E. Enfranchisement of a Gwely of Nativi 
holding in 77efgéfri/ in the Villa of Bryngwyn, A D. 1355. 

These documents are mostly given with the contractions left 
as in the original without any attempt being made to expand 
them. This is of no consequence in the case of the ordinary 
terms, but from the Welsh historian’s point of view it is different 
with regard to the proper names of places and of persons. We 
cannot, however, blame Mr. Seebohm for not doing this, and it 
will tax some generations of experts, we think, to identify all 
the names, some of which have come down from the English 
and Norman scribes in forms so strangely es/ropié that we have 
to givethem up. Thus, the ancestor of an important We/e or 
progenies is called Rand’ Vaghan son of Asser, but we cannot 
guess what Celtic name Aand’ represents at all, while those of 
his descendants Ruash/on or even Rauthlon, and /d_merth are 
easy of recognition as the names written in Welsh Rh‘walion 
and Jdnerth, and such a name as Edefiap Pythie ap Lawargh 
resolves itself into Ednywain son of Pyll sonof Llywarch. By 
the way Welsh literature has something to say about a certain 
Llywarch Hén (the ancient or the aged) whom tradition re- 
presents as buried at Llanfor near Bala, in the county of 
Merioneth. Curiously enough this Llywarch had a son named 
Pyll, so that it would seem that we are here on the track of the 
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same family of people; but unfortunately the date of Llywarch 
Hén and his poetry is a matter of great uncertainty. 

We hope that we have said enough to show the interest 
attaching to Mr. Seebohm’s book, but we have purposely 
abstained from attempting to give judgment on the author’s 
work: we must wait for that from the three or four men in 
Europe who have made a special study of the questions of 
tribal society. So we close these remarks with another extract 
which brings us back nearly to where we began: ‘ The Vene. 
dotian, Dimetian, and Gwentian Codes, traditionally dating 
back to the time of the first attempt to commit tribal customs 
to writing under Howell the Good, contain undisguised 
additions of later date. These additions imply the previous 
existence of the main body of custom, and in no way suggest 
its modern origin, The more private and recent treatises 
written after the Conquest add greatly to our knowledge of 
ancient custom, without professing to add anything to its 
authority. The Conquest itself, and the necessary inquiries of 
Norman lawyers into the mysteries of tribal law, may well have 
been the direct cause of the making of some of these collections ; 
and the fact that Welsh law was not abolished till the statute 
of Henry VIII, and not forgotten till the Crown lawyers of 
Queen Elizabeth brought the various classes of tenants—frce 
tribesmen and non-tribesmen—under some category of English 
law, explains the possivility of even very late versions of old 
tribal custom. But the later the version and the farther it was 
removed from the time when ancient tribal custom existed in 
its full force, the more difficult would it be for its author to 
invent a body of custom from which it would be possible to 
arrive at the principles and details of the structure of a tribal 
society such as that examined in the foregoing pages.’ 
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1. ‘Time, two days,’ may be a dramatic intimation, like 
‘Scene, London,’ but it does not hold good of Miss Holmes’s 
To-Day and To-Morrow. The title has no such literal significa- 
tion. It bears another and more mystical import, as the 
quotation on the first page shows :—‘So potential is to-day, 
that it not only holds to-morrow in the hollow of its hand, but 
it can alter yesterday.’ In one direction the power of to-day is 
but limited. It may serve as a modifying or colouring medium 
with regard to the days gone by ; but it cannot annul the past. 
‘ Forget the past?’ the poet observes, ‘ah yet there are ghosts 
that may take revenge for it.’ Major Hovenden has a past, 
and does not attempt the hopeless task of forgetting it. He is 
visited, not by ghosts, but by substantial witnesses to it, who 
involve him in as pretty an imbroglio as novel-readers inay 
desire. Being a middle-aged bachelor, who has had a youthful 
disappointment, the major is the object of delicate interest 
to the ladies of his family, especially to his romantic and charm- 
ing niece. He is a well-intentioned, honourable gentleman, 
who through indolence and irresolution works great mischief to 
himself and others. When he comes under the influence of a 
good woman, he is persuaded that it is time to set his house in 
order. But when he has determined to do the right thing, he 
does it in a bungling fashion. It must be owned that the 
situation had become a little complicated. He would set 
himself right with the lady of his past, but has fallen in love 
with a beautiful young girl who considers herself engaged to 
his worthless nephew and is basely deserted by him. The fair 
Katinka is not unaware of the weakness of her young adorer, 
but ‘she thinks she can make him as good as gold while he’s 
with her.’ ‘ That’s the devil’s bait, don’t you see, to a noble- 
minded girl. The unhappy Major finds himself in a dolorous 
position. ‘ When a man has behaved lke a cur,’ as he puts it, 
somewhat severely, ‘not to one woman but to two, when they 
have both trusted him, and he has deccived them both, aad 
himse f into the bargain, what then?’ In spite of this, it 1s 
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impossible not to rejoice at the good fortune that attends him. 
How he proposes to the lady of his past and yet wins the lovely 
Katinka we may not divulge. Miss Holmes has given us a 
full-length portrait of the Major, and an excellent piece of 
characterisation it is. The other characters, notably the 
exacting and narrow-minded widow Mrs. Hovenden, the 
admirable Lady Muriel, and Miss Helmsley, are drawn with 
insight and discrimination. Unusual forethought is shown in 
the plan of the novel, and we find in the nicety and skill of its 
execution corresponding qualities of good workmanship. 

2. In this year of grace 1895 a book like Mrs. Henry Wylde’s 
In Quest of a Name startles us like a voice from another world. 
Coming upon it among the books of to-day one feels precisely 
the same sensation as one would on meeting one of Leech’s 
poke-bonneted and crinolined heroines walking down Picca- 
dilly. It is, in fact, a piece of Early Victorianism of the purest 
water, and to such as can still appreciate the simple dramatic 
devices and elegant phraseology of that glorious time it will 
have arare and pathetic charm, being a perfect museum of dear 
departed phrases and time-honoured situations. Never again 
had we thought to find a novelist daring to make her lovers’ lips 
‘meet in the first long loving kiss,’ but we reckoned without 
Mrs. Wylde. For her a ship is still always a ‘ good ship,’ and 
England ‘old Albion.’ Her ladies have their ages reckoned by 
‘summers,’ they ‘don’ their ‘attire’; we are not sure if they 
do not ‘ partake’ of ‘ repasts.’ It would be quite of their period 
to do so, for though Mrs. Wylde makes a desperate effort to 
give a spurious air of modernity to her story by introducing an 
essay on profit sharing, and by giving the names of several 
members of the late Government as present at her hero’s 
triumph, her characters are incontestably contemporaries of the 
Great Exhibition. Of the story itself the less said the better. 
To describe it as rubbish would be unmannerly, and no other 
description occurs to us. 

3. The plot of Miss Sergeant’s powerful novel is naught. The 
seduction of a flighty village beauty, wedded toa craftsman, the 
usual sordid climax of the girl’s career. [But the strong and true 
spirit of Gideon Blake, the husband, in whom honest love and 
constancy prevail over a rugged nature and a deeply rooted 
intolerance of wrong, gives an ennobling study of humanity, 
worth many plots. ‘ His religious views, his notions of heaven 
and hell, were what the modern world agrees to call primitive 
and crude.’ And itis not until his spirit has been put through the 
crucible of suffering, not before the untutored virile energy has 
been chastened by the failure of his first simple effort for redress, 
when the bodily vengeance he takes on his supplanter, the 
shallow self-indulgent Hamilton, results in his conscience 
branding him as morally a murderer, that the lesson of 
endurance and seli-sacrifice for the sake of the love that out- 
lives all indignation is engrafted on his soul. The rough 
Gideon becomes a ‘flagellant’ (an atavism accounted for by 
his having a Romanist martyr among his ancestors) ; more, he 
recognises in the loss of his child (a pathetic addition to the 
desolation of Emmy’s flight) a lesson in duty to the father and 
the quaintly affectionate uncle Obed, whose devotion he has 
never yet returned ; finally he saves the life of his enemy, and 
takes back the woman whose errors he condones for ‘a great 
rush of love for what lay behind the shell-like exterior.’ The 
reconciliation is perfect, but the author will expose it to no 
strain. Deus is invoked ex machind, but the mechanism is 
plausible and picturesque. Miss Sergeant has risen to her 
earlier level in this book, a fine study of character; and it is 
only just to say that it is also strong in detail. Uncle Obed, 
Mrs. Blake, Miss Lethbury, and other village worthies, are 
drawn incisively, and the mise en scene is all that can be 
wished. 

4. Another Wicked Woman is too inartistic to allow us to 
doubt that it is biographical. The disconnected incidents, the 
lack of dramatic situation — the uninteresting sequence of 
commonplace events—all indicate that this story had _ its 
genesis in the note-book or diary of one who, if not an actor 
in the story, was at least a ‘friend of one of the parties.’ This 
supposition lends to the book a certain interest—the only one, 
alas, that it possesses. She had a bad husband who used to 
beat her, and dragged her round low inns in countries not 
specified. Once she was thrown out of a dog-cart, when her 
face was ‘smashed and disfigured’ and her jaw dislocated. 
The author apparently forgets this incident entirely—for the 
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‘smashed’ face is radiantly lovely at later crises. The unde- 
sirable husband deserts her, and the helping hand is extended 
to her by a man and his wife. She falls in love with the man, 
and he eventually with her, Then they both reproach the wife 
for allowing such a thing, and the author’s sympathy is too 
evidently with the guilty lovers, while such sympathy as the 
reader’s bitter boredom leaves possible is entirely for the un- 
fortunate wife. An additional aggravation is that the book is 
written throughout in the present tense. The end of it all is 
that ‘the slim gray mist of past passion—rising and falling 
intangible as the summer wind—solid as a granite rock divided 
a dream of radiant joy from the chill reality of doing and suffer- 
ing that lives in everyday memory, every idleness of thought 
and act.’ So she went away, and he gave his wife the little 
ring she had given him, and the wife smashed it with the poker 
and enclosed it in a vitriolic note to the giver. And She hit out 
straight from the shoulder and told the wife what she thought 
of her; and here in a burst of bad temper and bad English this 
tiresome twaddle terminates. 

5. Two stories make up 7wo Mistakes—stories of about equal 
length, but of very unequal merit. The first story—* The 
Worldlings "—is well conceived and well executed ; the idea 
is kept well in hand, there are no loose ends, and the 
characters are distinct and well drawn, and the story is 
dramatic and convincing. In ‘ Unmarried,’ on the other hand, 
the story is vague and ill-balanced and the action slow and 
involved ; yet there are in this story touches of genuine pathos 
which perhaps please more than the studied cleverness of ‘ The 
Worldlings.’ In all Zwo Mistakes is very disappointing after 
Sarah: A Survival, and one cannot resist the insistent im- 
pression that these stories are earlier work here reproduced. 
When Sydney Christian gives the world another book we can 
only hope that it will repeat the striking excellence of Sarah 
rather than the pleasing mediocrity of 7wo Mistakes. 

6. The O’Niel was a devil of a man. The ‘hoigth of com- 
pany, but a brutal landlord and a tyrannical kinsman. In the 
fulness of time his unsatisfactory courses led to his murder by a 
farmer whom he had threatened to evict. His nephew and 
niece were present at the murder. The farmer had cast the 
young couple for leading parts in the tragedy, but they modestly 
objected to play the ré/e assigned them, and fled. They found 
refuge in a cave of rock where they waited till da, light should 
bring help. This scandalised the county families. Denis and 
Ellen were flying for their lives, but it seems that in Ireland 
one must not even fly for one’s life without a chaperon. 
Denis offered to marry Ellen but she declined to bring him ‘a 
smirched reputation,’ and allis going gloomy as a funeral bell 
when an opportune Duchess invites Ellen to spend a week with 
her. This makes everything right, though exactly how the 
spell works is not quite obvious to one who is neither a 
Duchess nor a lady novelist. A Zug of Waris lacking in none 
of those annoying characteristics which one has grown to expect 
from Mrs. Hungerford. It is incredibly vulgar both in form and 
substance, it is written in slipshod English and in the present 
tense. The text is sown with meaningless italics, and decked 
with the tawdry artificial flowers of cheap sentiment. A 7ug of 
War may possibly find favour in the eyes of the milliners and 
maid servants for whom, presumably, it was written. 

7. Almayer’s Folly is fresh and unconventional, and has in 
it the making of a fine tragedy, but its artistic possibilities 
are constantly thrown aside and sacrificed to a Jaboured and 
muddle-headed involution. The sequence of events is at 
times very hard to follow, and now and then the reader 
becomes bored and bewildered. Almayer, a Dutchman, 
married a Malay woman for the sake of a fortune, and of this 
union was born one daughter, Nina, the apple of Almayer’s 
eye. He placed her under the care of a severely Protestant 
lady at Singapore, and when Nina grew to be a woman her 
beauty led to an abrupt separation between her and her 
protectress. Then with her European training, her beauty, 
and her mixed blood, Nina returned to Borneo to the house 
where her parents hid their mutual hatred under a mask of 
savage neutrality. Almayer’s dream was to make a fortune 
for Nina, to take her to Europe away from the savage life and 
the savage wife he hated. And so absorbed was he in this 
dream that he found no leisure to win his daughter’s heart or 
to set forth to her the intensity of his parental love. Thus 
Nina, disgusted by her experience of white folk at Singapore, 
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turned from what seemed the indifference of her white father 
to her savage mother, and became heart and soul a Malay, 
Almayer saw nothing of this, wrapped in visions of his child’s 
future, and the horrible truth came home to him only when 
he discovered that Nina, his white daughter, loved a Malay—a 
man of Mrs. Aylmer’s detested race. Nina’s choice between 
her lover and her father is the key-stone of the tragedy. The 
descriptions of native life and scenery are vigorous and inter- 
esting, and bear witness to careful observation and faithful work. 

8. Dr. Underwood’s posthumous book suffers from the crowd- 
ing of the canvas. It is impossible to see the wood for the 
trees. Yet the curious mixture of Puritan religionism, hard 
greed, and impertinent curiosity which distinguishes the villagers 
of Little Canaan is exhibited with great dexterity, and is a 
remarkable study of New England life some fifty years ago. 
There was more individuality, says our author, both in manners 
and dress than in the present day. Squire White and old 
Winterton are pronounced enough in their characteristics, and 
Ezekiel Collins, the Kenmores’ ‘ hired man,’ is a fine specimen 
of loyalty and language. The dress of a Boston lawyer, a 
coat of purplish blue, a canary-coloured waistcoat, striped 
* seersucker ’ trousers, and low-cut shoes is a thing of beauty. 
‘ For cravat there was tied under his high-pointed shirt-collar a 
Madras handkerchief with red, white and yellow checks such as 
East India merchants in Boston then affected. A tall hat, blue 
clay in colour and without a nap, crowned the extraordinary 
costume.’ Apart from the study of national manners, there is a 
highly-complicated plot which we will not reveal. Of the 
fictitious characters (Daniel Webster is introduced incidentally, 
and an impressive portrait he makes) we are most struck by 
that of Mercy Starkweather. Hard and scheming as she is, 
there is a strength about her that makes her more suitable for 
the enthusiastic lover, James Gray, than the gentler but more 
commonplace Florian. The whole description of her visit to 
Boston, the purchase of the trousseau, and the episode of Sally, 
are among the best passages in a powerful but too excursive 
story. 


LIES 


Conventional Lies of our Civilisation. Py MAX NORDAU. 
London: Heinemann. 


It is to be regretted that the publishers of the most recent 
translation of Herr Nordau’s works have ¢iven the English 
public no direct information as to the history of the original. 
Certain passages relating to the religious and political condition 
of England seem to have been written a long time ago, so long 
ago in fact that the state of things they refer to has been abso- 
lutely forgotten elsewhere than in our author’s pages ; but if we 
are to judge of the age of the whole work from these passages, 
references to Freytag, Dahn and Mr. Bradlaugh must be taken 
as comparatively modern interpolations. On the other hand a 
fluent journalist would have had no difficulty in dashing off the 
present effusion since the publication of the English translation 
of Degeneration, and that cheerful and humorous work was 
too successful for its author not to repeat himself as soon as 
possible. In this view of the case the appearance of antiquity 
may be merely the effect of haste, and the fact that the German 
original has reached seven editions must be ascribed to the 
ingenuity of the author in getting it proscribed by a foreign 
Government. From the whole of the internal evidence however, 
we are inclined to think that Conventional Lies was written 
first and Degeneration afterwards, for a certain suggestion of 
common sense which an honest man may acquire from ex- 
perience, and a series of amusing if not commendable personal 
criticisms which can only be derived from a modicum of read- 
ing, saved the latter work from dulness on many occasions, but 
are both absolutely lacking in the former. The omniscience of 
the author is of course equally obvious in both works, but that 
proves nothing as to the relative age of either, as it is clearly 
intuitive and not derived from any ordinary method of 
instruction. 

The popularity of Degeneration fortunately makes it un- 
necessary for us to attempt to give any general account of the 
philosophy on which the present collection of some half- 
dozen essays is founded. We need only remind our readers 
of the ‘depression, uneasiness, and tearing asunder’ which 
characterise all of them who are fully developed men and have 
attained to ‘the heights of modern culture ;’ of the effete or 
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visionary ideals on which our literature is based, of the deadly 
animosity existing between different political parties, and of 
the general wish ‘ of all created beings and things for complete 
annihilation,’ to convince them that things never have been so 
bad as they are at present, but will soon be a good deal worse, 
The method adopted by our author for rubbing in these droll 
but obvious truths is to serve them all up, as he says, in rela- 
tion to a curious economic doctrine, in ‘that paradoxical form 
in which a truth must express itself before it can force an 
entrance into unreceptive minds,’ and a paradox in his hands 
is a statement which, if not short, and very far from true, does 
its best to be surprising. The worst of it is that Herr Nordau 
quite fails to surprise us. To describe religion as ‘a physical 
relic of the childhood of the human race’ and a ‘ functional 
weakness caused by the imperfectness of our organ of thought,’ 
brings back memories of one’s second year at college, and has 
certainly often proved the prelude to unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy. We are almost less impressed by the author’s arguments 
than we are attracted by his premisses ; the Pope and the Mahdi 
may both be pretenders, but there are manifold reasons for re- 
specting the one more than the other, and to neglect all aspects 
of the case but fone is slovenly rather than logical, though 
perhaps more logical than paradoxical. In the same way a 
Government is represented as a liar when it supports both 
ministers of religion and professors of science, who by hypo- 
thesis are necessarily infidels. Omitting the obvious argument 
that chemistry can be taught apart from religion, the author, if 
he did not write in so much haste, might remember that tolera- 
tion of all carefully formed opinions is the highest tribute which 
can be paid to truth. But if we find Herr Nordau’s premisses 
folly and his arguments childish, what is to be said of his con- 
clusions that churches are to|be replaced by mutual admiration 
societies and worship by elections, of all things in the world? 
Colonel Ingersoll and the National Reformer provide better 
fooling than this. 

In political, social, and economic speculation we are at a 
certain disadvantage in criticising our author: for he stands 
‘on the firm foundation of the scientific view of the world,’ and 
a remarkable view it is. By a contemplation of the effect of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy he comprehends ‘in all their details 
the ideas of the mammoth hunters of the quaternary period ; ’ 
he knows that it is not hunger alone that leads to cannibalism ; 
he reveals the origin of all religious forms ; he has gauged 
the intellectual abilities of all modern kings ; he has proved 
that personal loyalty is merely atavism ; he foresees, though he 
does not describe, the political future of Greece ; he is an in- 
fallible interpreter of ‘nature's laws,’ and he has at hand 
statistics based on the hundred thousand as to conjugal 
infidelity. Were he less well informed we might doubt his 
statement that all the corn produced in one year is used as 
human food, and we might demur to an argument based on 
the hypothesis that Belgium is a fair sample of the fertility of 
Europe. As it is, we feel bound on his facts to admit that a 
promising case for poverty is to be found in a scheme by 
which the industrial output of the world is to be reduced to 
one quarter, while the price of provisions is to remain the 
same. We might wear our clothes four times as long as we 
do, and at present of course when we give an old coat to a 
servant it ceases to exist, and the same is true of all other 
manufactured articles : therefore we could ail do with three- 
fourths less of them, and ‘ provisions,’ if they do not grow of 
themselves, ought to. Who can contend against a paradox? 
Obviously nobody, because you have to understand it first. 
Having adopted this system of economics we are prepared to 
admit that inheritance must be abolished, that wahrverwand- 
schaft, ‘which has been translated “elective affinity,”’ is in 
the long last a matter of chemistry, and that society ought 
to maintain and educate children and protect women against 
physical want. For our part we will only add men to women, 
striking out the word physical, and make the Nordavian 
philosophy what it obviously aspires to be—namely, unmiti- 
gated nonsense. We hope that more of the new gospel of the 
scientific view may be promulgated, though rather in the merry 
style characteristic ot Degeneration than in the more pon- 
derous efforts of the Lies of Civilisation. Further meditation 
may enable the author to convert those Englishmen who mean 
something very definite and quite unconnected with Divine 
Right when they say that the Queen reigns by the grace of 
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God, who believe that honest work is a good thing in itself, 
and who look forward to spending their lives with one wife. 
Then will religion give way to science, industry to solidarity, 
love to chemistry, and future generations will have a chance of 
becoming, in the author’s concluding words, ‘true, enlightened, 
good, and free.’ 


DULL, BUT A CLASSIC 


Corinne, or Italy. By Madame DE STAEL. London: Dent. 


Surrendering |themselves to their passion for reproducing 
fiction of the more antique sort, Messrs. Dent have issued a 
revised reprint of the English translation of Corinne, which 
appeared in 1806. They have not thought it worth while to 
have a new version made, and Mr. George Saintsbury, who 
furnishes an introduction to the reprint, has no difficulty in 
approving that course. ‘1! am by no means sure’, he says, 
‘that an excessively artificial style like that of the French 
Empire is not best le‘t to contemporaries to reproduce.’ So 
here, accordingly, we have the old translation, ‘ corrected by 
another hand in the pretty numerous points where it wis lax or 
unintelligent in actual rendering.’ In addition to Mr. Saintsbury’s 
preface, there are some illustrative drawings by H. S. Greig, and 
the whole is set forth with that dainty charm of type, paper, 
and binding, for which Messrs. Dent’s publicitions are always 
praised and praiseworthy. 

Mr. Saintsbury, as is well knowa, has, as a critic, a very 
comprehensive toleranc2, aid appirently there is no literary 
classic which he is not willing to ‘introduce’ with a few 
pages of kindly and discriminating patronage. He is able to 
say something nice even about Corinne. ‘I do not know’, 
he observes, ‘whether years have brought me the philosophic 
mind, or whether the book—itself, as has been said, the 
offspring of middle-aged emotions—appeals more directly 
to the middle-azed than to a young judgment.’ Anyhow, 
it seems that Mr. Saintsbury, who, a good miny years ago, was 
‘a harsh and even a rather unfair judge’ of the work, is now 
willing to concede to it some positive merits. He bows tothe old 
gibethat it isa combination of mawkish romanceand turgid guide- 
hook, and concedes that ‘ not merely the style but the sentiment, 
the whole properties and the stage-management of Corinne 
seem out of date now.’ Out of date assuredly they are; but as 
a set-off to that, Mr. Saiatsbury holds that ‘the passion of the 
two chief characters [Corinne and Nelvil), however oddly, and 
tous unfashionably, presented, ho vever lacking in the command- 
ing and perennial qualities which make us indifferent to fashion 
in the work of the greatest masters, is vea’.’ Moreover: 
‘ besides other excuses for the mere guide-book detail, the enthu- 
siasm for Italy which partly prompted it, was genuine enough, 
and very interesting as a sign of the times.’ 

‘As asign of the times "—here we have the justification of such 
a reprint as this. If not interesting intrinsically, Curiane is 
interesting historically. It is a typical book, a sign-post on the 
literary road. ‘It has an immense historical value as showing 
the temper, the aspirations, the ideas, and in a way the manners 
of a certain time and society.’ For Englishmen it has the 
special attraction of having for its hero an Englishman, or more 
correctly, a Scotsman, and for its heroine an Anglo-Italian. A 
part of the actioa takes place in Great Britain, and introduces 
us to a lady of high degree and her daughter, half-sister and 
rival of Corinne. One evening the heroine goes to Drury Lanz 
Theatre to see Mrs. Siddons as Isabella in The Fatal Marriage. 
The passage is famous, and yet not quite so well known that we 
need hesitate to reproduce it :~-‘ The noble figure and profound 
sensibility of the actress so captivated the attention of Corinne 
that during the first acts her eyes were never turned from the 
Stage. English declamation is more fitted than any other to 
Stir up the soul, when a fine talent emphasises its force and 
originality. It has less art, less conventionality than French ; the 
impression it produces is more immediate ; real despair should 
thus be expressed... . In England we may risk everything 
if nature inspires. Those long groans, which appear ridiculous 
when related, thrill with horror when they are heard. Mrs. 
Siddons, an actress of most noble manners, loses nothing of her 
dignity when she throws herself on the ground. There is 
nothing which may not be admirable when it is caused by 
true emotion ; an emotion proceeding from the very depths of 
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the soul, which dominates him who feels more than him who 
witnesses it.’ Here, perhaps, we have Madame de Staél at 
her best ; and here, then, we may appropriately leave her. 


‘COUNT SMORLTORK AND HIS FRIENDS’ 


Studies of Men. By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. London: 
Macmillan. 


Mr. Smalley in his ‘study’ of Lord Bowen quotes a saying of 
that eminent lawyer to the efiect that, ‘the quality of the 
supply’ of literature ‘is affected by the quantity of the demand, 
since cheap thought, like light claret, can be produced on an 
extensive scale.’ He carries the quotation further, ‘we pursue 
successful men and women to their downsitting and uprising, 
we enjoy the descriptions of the household furniture.’ ‘It is 
possible,’ says Mr. Smalley, ‘that Lord Bowen had journalism 
more or less on mind when he delivered this lecture at the 
Working Men’s College. It was a bold thing to put before 
such an audience such views.’ It is even probable that Lord 
Bowen on that occasion had journalism rather more than less 
in mind, and it is a still bolder thing of Mr. Smalley to recall 
his words to us in the connection he does. Mr. Smalley might 
justly object to this criticism that he is by no means so great 
an offender in this respect as the large majority of those who, 
in the course of their avocations, find it necessary to expose to 
their readers what the latter fondly believe to be the habits and 
characters of various well-known folks, whom, perhaps, neither 
writers nor readers have ever seen, or will ever see, in the flesh. 
Mr. Smaliey’s ‘studies’ vary greatly in degree from the crude 
imaginings of the halfpenny press, for he has had himself many 
opportunities, of which he does not hesitate to remind us, of 
seeing and speaking with the illustrious personages he described 
in the New York Tribune, but in kind they are the same. The 
victim, when possible, has been pursued to his ‘ downsitting 
and uprising,’ and, when not possible (as in the case, é.g., of 
Lord Tennyson), we have old anecdotes about him served up. 
We take it that some of the subjects of these ‘studies’ knew 
they would be presented willy nilly in some guise, when their 
turn came round, and wished it to be as pleasanta one as 
possible, and that others recked not in what guise they were 
presented. We are bound to say that, on the whole, consider- 
ing the object these articl.s were originally intended to serve, 
they are distinguished by reasonable reticence and good taste. 
Perhaps the art-criticism in the study of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones and the literary criticism inthat of Mrs, Humphry Ward 
is not very profound, but it is suitable enough for its purpose. 

If Mr. Smalley had all the gifts of Sainte-Beuve it is very 
much to be doubted if the New York Tribune would have 
been the stage on waich to perform his part and he does not 
at empt to play such a ré/e. What is demanded of him by his 
puolic he has done with geniality and good sense. He has 
given the American reader what was the opinion of the moment 
among sensible people in London about the personages he 
discourses on, for, obviously, 1t must often be impossible for 
the correspondent of a newspaper to put down in full all he 
thinks himself about the people among whom he has to live 
and to whose houses he yet wishes to be invited. However 
well equipped for such a task he may be, the very fact that these 
restraints hold him back deprives the letters written by a news- 
paper correspondent to his newspaper of the value which 
attaches to unfettered criticism of the personages of the day. 
How much would be worth reading in the most famous of 
memoirs and. letters if they had been communicated by their 
authors to newspapers, it being well-known to the world who 
wrote to those journals? These productions of Mr. Smalley’s 
are of the best among their own class. The journalist who 
may be, and often is, fitted by nature and experience for far 
higher things needs must be a writer of such ‘studies.’ But 
such writing is ephemeral, and produced for the current day, 
it should die with it. The best that can be said of some of 
these ‘ Studies’ is that they are not ill-natured, the worst that 
can be said of all of them is that they were written for immediate 
consumption and were not made to keep. To return to Lord 
Bowen’s metaphor, cheap claret may be an excellent drink 
when light and wholesome, but we misuse it and make ourselves 
a burden to our guests, if not ridiculous, when we solemnly lay 
it down in the cellar and produce it with cobwebs upon it as 
Chateau Margaux. 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


1. Nafoléon et les Cardinaux Noirs. By M. GEOFFROY DE 
GRANDMAISON. Paris: Perrin. 

2. De Valmy & Wagram: Mémoires du Général Lejeune. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 

3. Tamar. By MICHEL LORENZI DE _ BRADI. Paris: 
Librairie de Art Indépendant. 

4. Les Gamineries de Monsieur Triomphant. By Cu. MOREAU- 
VAUTHIER. Paris: Plon Nourrit. 


1. The Black Cardinals, whose tribulations are related in an 
exhaustive monograph by M. de Grandmaison were thirteen in 
number—a circumstance that may supply the superstitious with 
food for reflection. Invited to assist at Napoleon’s marriage 
with Marie-Louise they refused to attend the ceremony out of 
conscientious scruples arising from the divorce with Joséphine. 
‘Where,’ raved the Emperor beside himself with fury, ‘have 
they (the cardinals) got to? The fools! I see what they are 
after. They propose to protest against the legitimacy of my 
race and to shake my dynasty. The fools!’ Napoleon’s 
anger was promptly visited upon the peccant ecclesiastics. 
Their incomes from whatever source derived were confiscated, 
and singly or in couples they were sent to live practically as 
prisoners in various uninviting towns in the north of France. 
Further as a visible sign of their disgrace they were forbidden 
to wear their red robes, a petty disciplinary measure that has 
won for them their distinctive title. It cannot be said that their 
exile was very eventful. Good Catholics throughout France 
furnished them with the funds of which they stood in need. 
This financial assistance was not the straightforward affair it 
might appear, but involved a considerable amount of plotting, 
the authorities having received strict orders to intercept all 
subsidies. Their ultimate release was accorded as a sort of 
sop to the papal party during the negotiations in connection 
with the Concordat. Their re-assumption, under these condi- 
tions, of the Cardinal’s robe provoked in Paris a mof¢ that is good 
enough to be recorded. ‘Le Pape,’ it was said at the time, ‘a 
conclu avec l’Empéreur un concordat qui fait rougir les car- 
dinaux. M. de Grandmaison’s volume cannot claim high 
importance, but owing to the light it throws onthe condition of 
the clergy in France during the period dealt with, it escapes 
the reproach of being a superfluous piece of work. 

2. To all intents and purposes De Valmy a Wagram is a new 
book as only some twenty copies of the original edition of 
the Memoirs of General Lejeune were printed for private cir- 
culation. In the galaxy of illustrious soldiers of the First 
Empire Lejeune was a star of minor magnitude, but as a 
member of Napoleon’s staff he was specially well placed for the 
exercise of his undeniable talent as an observer. He had, too, 
artistic as well as fighting capacity—a somewhat rare com- 
bination. He was an accomplished painter, and his military 
pictures have more than a mere documentary value, though in 
this respect they are of the highest interest, the sketches for 
them having been taken on the spot. It is a pity that 
M. Germain Bapst, the editor of the memoirs, has not seen his 
way to giving us reproductions of some of the General’s 
canvases. However, for what we have we are on the whole 
thankful. The historical importance of the volume is slight, 
but it is written ina lively style and is rich in anecdote. A 
detailed and exceedingly vivid account of the siege of Saragossa 
is the best and most substantial chapter in the book. Anything 
more frightful than some of the incidents of this siege it 1s 
hard to conceive. Thus Lejeune relates how his soldiers shot a 
Spaniard who had ventured into the open to pick up the 
bullets that lay around by the thousand. As soon as he fell 
his wife rushed out, embraced the corpse and screamed 
imprecations at the French. She then set to work to strip her 
husband of his uniform and arms for the use of the besieged, 
At this point she was fired on and killed. A minute afterwards 
a young girl of fifteen or sixteen ran out from under cover and 
throwing herself on the two dead bodies cried to the French to 
kill her as they had killed her parents. This final abomination 
was not perpetrated and the girl was allowed to make her way 
back to the city dragging after her her mother’s corpse which 
she had wrapped in her father’s military cloak. Anecdotes ex- 
pressly relating to Napoleon are not so numerous as might have 
been expected considering how closely Lejeune was attached to 
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the service of the Emperor. On one occasion at the Tuileries 
Napoleon was taking his coffee after dinner. It was his habit to 
drink his coffee without sugar. The eldest child of his brother, 
the King of Holland, was present and insisted on taking a sip 
from his uncle’s cup. Not finding the unsweetened beverage to 
his taste the little lad madea wry face. The Emperor laughed, 
and remarked : ‘ You have still a great deal to learn, my boy, 
You do not know how to dissimulate.” After the storming of 
Ratisbonne, Napoleon reviewed his troops for the purpose of 
making a distribution of honours and rewards. Among the 
soldiers who had specially distinguished themselves was a 
young sergeant. ‘ How many times have you been wounded ?’ 
the Emperor asked him. ‘Thirty, was the answer. ‘I am 
not asking you your age,’ said Napoleon in a friendly tone, ‘ but 
the number of times you have been wounded. The soldier 
repeated his reply of ‘Thirty’ in a louder voice. ‘ The man 
does not understand me,’ said Napoleon impatiently to the 
sergeant’s superior officer. Assured that this was not the case 
and that the man had really been wounded thirty times, /e petit 
capora/l inquired of him how it was that he had not already 
been rewarded with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
Looking down at his breast the soldier saw that his medal was 
hidden by his cartridge belt. Uncovering the decoration he 
exclaimed with emphasis, ‘I’ve got ome Cross, but I’ve... well 
earned a dozen!’ The man was given his commission. 
Lejeune seems to have been something of a linguist, as might 
be expected of a man who fought in every corner of Europe, 
but his knowledge of English was elementary. Passing himself 
off in Spain as a British officer his only resource for convincing 
the inhabitants of his assumed nationality was the interlarding 
of his conversation with what he describes as ‘l’atfreux juron des 
Anglais’ : in his own words ‘ avec de l’or goddam et tout marchait 
i souhait A blot on the volume is the great carelessness 
with which the proofs have been read. Printer’s errors abound. 
Still a lurking suspicion rests with us, based on certain internal 
evidence, that orthography was not General Lejeune’s strong 
point. 

3. M. de Bradi is a young writer gifted with a considerable 
sense of style. The thin volume he has sent us for review—we 
believe the A/aguette is a maiden effort—reveals a close study, 
but a study pursued with profit, of Sa/amméd. M. de Bradi's 
prose is supple and sonorous and free on the whole from that 
excessive preciousness which is the bane of so many French 
writers of the younger school. The author has handled his 
matter with a feeling for dramatic possibilities that amounts on 
occasion to real power. Thus a scene describing the consulta- 
tion of a witch is an imaginative effort of much merit. The 
book has blemishes, of which a too constant straining after 
effect and at times a certain thinness are the most conspicuous 
but it is an honest, conscientious piece of work, which should 
be followed in due course by something more notable. 

4. A book of quite a peculiar order is that in which M. 
Vauthier narrates sundry surprising adventures that befell one 
Marius Triomphant, a provincial schoolmaster, who came to 
Paris in middle life to live oa the proceeds of a small inherit- 
ance. A mild mannered mortal was this same Triomphant, in 
spite of his name, but from lack of occupation the harmless, 
timid little man lapsed into mischief of the oddest description. 
We are informed of three of his exploits. He brought a small 
circulating library, a cabzmet de lecture, to hopeless grief, he 
scared the inhabitants of a village to which he went on a 
summer holiday and he made—not in person—what must be put 
down, from the information to hand, as a very passable marriage. 
He came to play the bull in the book-shop by dint of his 
deplorable habit of annotating in the margin the volumes that, 
according to the terms of his subscription, he was only justified 
in reading. ‘The telling of how the disaster was brought about 
we shall leave to M. Vauthier. Indeed, the details of all the 
three exploits must be withheld, for the chief interest attaching 
to them is in the humour with which they are set forth. M, 
Vauthier’s wit is of an easy even temper. He writes without 
pretension, takes his fun as he finds it and now and again, it 
must be admitted, mixes a good deal of water with his wine. 
He is never excessively brilliant, but he is never intolerably 
dull. He may find supercilious readers who will treat the 
doings of his hero with contempt, but he will amuse others 
with his good humour, his quaintness, and the novelty of his 
matter. RALPH DERECHEF. 
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